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“THE INESTIMABLE 
. . . BLESSING.” 


ONG ago, in one of the better class of the innumerable 
books about the war which, for thirty months or more, 
have poured down upon the public head after the 
manner of an avalanche of stones, we remember to 
have read a description of a touching picture. Captors 

and captives of the day, British and Boers—it matters nothing 
now with which race fortune had sided during the fight of the 
moment—were seated around a camp-fire on the veldt, when the 
British soldiers started that fine old song with a chorus about 
forgiving and forgetting, in Which the muscularity and the 
Christianity are blended in equal proportions; and the bearded 
burghers, many of whom are very musical, joined in the chorus 
with sonorous voices. That is the spirit which animates 
all true Englishmen at this moment, when, to all appearance, 
nothing is wanting to the ratification of peace save the 
last formality. Let us be candid with our readers. Sheer 
necessity ordains that the leading article in this issue of 
ours should be written before the glad tidings of peace 
are actuaily given, yet at the same time it is clear that the 
great topic, the paramount subject of which all the Anglo-Saxon 
race is speaking and thinking at this moment, cannot be laid 
aside nor give place to the discussion of some problem of sport 
or of agriculture, or whatsoever innocent question might be 
preferred. It is of peace and of the future in South “Africa 
that men are pondering, privately in their houses, eagerly 
wherever they congregate; it is the great topic. Yet our actual 
knowledge at the moment of writing is only in the nature of 
inference from a considerable accumulation of facts. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Brodrick have spoken hopefully ; 
the Cabinet has met and, after meeting, its members dispersed 
to their homes with their minds clearly made up; their decision 
must undoubtedly have been influenced by the plain fact that 
public opinion, while disposed to generosity, will not tolerate 
weakness; the Boers and their Allies have had the opportunity of 
seeing that, even while the negotiations were in progress, Lord 
Kitchener was preparing for an attack all along the line if the 
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negotiations should fail; Mr. Seddon, whose notions of Imperial 
dignity are as superb as those of any living man, has cabled to 
Sir Joseph Ward, the Postmaster-General of **my Colony,” 
that it would be waste of time for the last contingent of those 
gallant New Zealanders to take ship, and that he has had a 
satisfactory interview with Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener ; and 
finally Mr. Bennet Burleigh, who certainly would not leave 
South Africa if there were the remotest chance of seeing any 
more fighting, since war is as the breath of his nostrils, 
has cabled home to say that he is returning. From all these 
facts we infer, with a certainty approaching to conviction, that 
the war is virtually over, and that peace has been all but 
declared in terms satisfactory to our self-respect. 

What the precise words of those terms may be is really 
matter of very small moment. The really important thing i: 
the spirit in which the resettlement of the Transvaal and th 
Orange River Colonies is to be carried out. A good deal ha 
been written and spoken of autonomy, of disarmament 
individual Boers, of the use, or the prohibition, of the Taal i: 
schools and in courts of justice, and so forth ; but it all means ver: 
little. Boers and sometime citizens of the Orange Free Stat 
have got to be educated into becoming citizens of that Empir: 
in which citizenship means freedom, more completely than i: 
any other part of the world, excepting not even the United State 
and certainly not the French Republic. Cape rebels have learne:! 
their lesson, and some measure of generous clemency may | 
extended to them with safety, although they certainly deserve 
not at all. Disarmament of individuals may, perhaps, | 
regarded as impossible in a country where population 1 
scattered and savage beasts have to be encountered; and, i 
the truth be told, we do not think that amongst a scattere: 
population, well-treated as this population will be, so long a 
it behaves well, there is any real danger of conspiracy, followe: 
by armed rebellion, in the future. As for the languag 
difficulty there is no doubt, in the minds of those persons 
(unfortunately not very numerous) who have had to deal with the 
bilingual question, that it will cure itself far more rapidly tha: 
any legislation will cure it. Left alone, the Taal will die out: 
persecuted, it will survive by the strength of mere sentiment, 
which has more influence in shaping the course of men and 
nations than your cold theorist can realise. Poland, and even 
Wales, where the native tongue was once persecuted not a little, 
show the vitality which persecution can impart ; Canada, where 
French and English live together in complete amity, and French- 
Canadian statesmen are eloquent in English in a Parliament 
where French may be spoken, proves what toleration may effect. 

One sad reflection, and one only, one unavailing regret, will 
oppress the minds of all thoughtful men. It is that, as Moses 
was forbidden to enter the Promised Land, so Cecil Rhodes 
has not lived to see the bright day which is dawning for South 
Africa. Whatsoever may be said of some of his methods, what- 
soever mistakes he may have made, there is not a doubt that 
his was the first mind to embody the conception of South Africa 
united as an integral part of the British Empire, or that, but for 
some strong things which he did, thit conception could never 
have been realised. Had he lived a few months longer he would 
have seen it upon the point of realisation. South Africa has been 
imperilled in the past, it might almost be said has been 
mortgaged, by vacillation and by misunderstanding. It has been 
redeemed by the blood of brave men from all quarters of the 
Empire, and by the expenditure of vast treasure. In the process 
the British Empire has been united asit never was united before, 
since the sons of the same great mother have fought and died 
shoulder to shoulder, and the British Army has learned an 
invaluable lesson, if the authorities and officials will but profit 
by it. It remains to resettle and to develop the vast province 
which has been acquired at so terrible a cost, to utilise its huge 
mineral potentialities to the utmost, to stimulate by new methods 
an agriculture which was hardly worthy of the name. That was 
the ‘teal future to which Mr. Rhodes looked ; in a word, our 
heritage, or that of our strong sons, in a land in which the earth 
will give forth her increase abundantly under the stimulus o! 
enterprise and hard work, a country endowed with immense 
natural wealth and with an exceptionally healthy climate, which 
will afford not merely an outlet for our surplus population, but 
scope for the ambition of the best of the younger generation. 
That is the true ideal of colonisation, and South Africa offers for 
its accomplishment a very promising field. Let us give to her, 
in the words of the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ of our best.” 


Our Pivaaie Winton. 


HIS week’s frontispiece is a picture of Lady Lettice Mary 
Elizabeth Grosvenor, sister of the Duke of Westminster, 
whose engagemeut to Earl Beauchamp is distinctly one 

of the most interesting social events of the season. Young a 
he is,‘ Lord Beauchamp has been Mayor of Worcester an 
Governor of New South Wales. 
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N Monday a summons was issued for a Cabinet 
¢ Council to meet on Tuesday, and there is no doubt 
f that, at trying times such as these, the members of the 

Cabinet ought always to be at hand to be consulted ; 

but, after all, the negotiations in relation to peace or 
war are not the only things to be considered, and many of the 
w sest of the observers of the day were of opinion that there was 
no necessity to connect the meeting of the Cabinet with the 
great question of the moment. It must be remembered that the 
Cebinet must have met in any event to discuss the course to be 
sicered in relation to the many important measures, some of 
them not very far advanced, which are before Parliament. 


One rumour at any rate may be regarded as having been of 
the most futile kind. It was currently reported, both in the 
Lobby and in the Press, that after peace was secured—and every- 
body believed that it would be—the Government would take the 
opportunity of giving up the proposed Corn Tax. That was 
never in the least likely, and the case was one in which the wish 
was father to the thought. To begin with, the agitation against 
this proposed tax has obviously fallen remarkably flat. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach has been able to show that, where bakers 
used the tax as an excuse for raising the price of bread, they 
were acting unpardonably, and that by the vast majority of 
co-operative societies it had been found unnecessary to do 
anything of the kind. These are two reasons against dropping 
the tax, to which the public mind has become as nearly reconciled 
as itcan be to any new impost. The third remains in the fact 
that the expenses of resettlement in South Africa, and of wind- 
ing up the war, amply as they will be repaid in the long run, 
must for the moment be very large. 

It is far from being an edifying spectacle, that of British 
generals washing their dirty linen in public and squabbling about 
who was responsible for the early blunders of the war. Nor is 
the process of blame by devolution at all calculated to inspire 
confidence in those having resort to it. Lord Roberts and Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Amery say it was the fault of General Buller, 
and Sir Redvers attempts to pass the censure on Sir Charles 
Warren, while the latest apologist of the latter finds a scapegoat 
in Colonel Thorneycroft. In that way they might eventually 
work it down to Private Thomas Atkins or even an artillery 
mule. But those most qualified to judge of men and things are 
well aware that on general principles the man whose first impulse 
is to say ‘I was not to blame,” is not usually very much to be 
trusted. A really strong man may almost be known by his 
readiness to accept responsibility and take blame to himself. 
Sir George White on a celebrated occasion did that, and only 
the most paltry of the weaklings thought the less of him for it. 
Here everybody is shirking responsibility, and we need not go 
into detail to see what a bad sign this is. 





The Bath and West of England Show opened at Plymouth 
on Tuesday. Next week we hope to give some particulars about 
the prize-winners, but it is enough for the moment to describe it 
as a pronounced success. Luckily the weather, which for some 
time past had not been suitable for out-of-door occupations, 
changed for the better, and the opening day was such as can 
only be enjoyed in early summer. Then the entries were 
exceedingly satisfactory. As a mark of the progress that has 
been achieved, it is worth noting that the entries of livestock, 
which were 718 when the show was held at Plymouth in 1873, 
‘his year number 1,064. Instead of oily 73, there are 276 horses 
entered, of which 53 are Shires. Cattle, too, are a very good 
entry, the Jerseys, as is so often the case in the Bath and West, 
taking the premier place. The smaller industries of the country 

re very well represented, there being 398 entries of poultry, 46 
f cheese, go of butter, 23 of cream, and no fewer than 65 of 
cider. Some delightful experiments in regard to butter-making 


are being conducted by Mr. Ernest Mathews. Wehope togivea 
‘ull account of them as soonas the results are in a presentable form. 
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An event in itself sorrowful occurred at Sandringham 
on Monday which throws an agreeable sidelight on King 
Edward VII.’s character as a landlord and his relations with 
his tenantry. This was the burial of Mr. Edward T. 
Sheringham at West Newton. He was the King’s oldest tenant. 
Mr. Sheringham took over the farm seven years before 
Sandringham was purchased in 1863. That he should have stayed 
there all this time is eminently typical of the estate management 
at Sandringham, where the fine old English custom of cherishing 
old and tried tenants is consistently maintained. On no estate 
in the country is there a more contented class of farmers. 





The death of the Rev. C. Earle-Marsh at a very advanced 
age—he had held the living of Salle in Norfolk for fifty - three 
years—reminds us that the sporting parson is not yet extinct. 
After the beginning of the Oxford Movement a great many 
clergymen saw fit to abjure what are called manly pastimes. 
One in the North of England who had been greatly addicted to 
fox-hunting sold his horses, and some ot us still remember how 
he used to sit in the high Rectory Tower, whence he had a view 
for many miles, and watch runs that he no longer cared to share. 
All were not like that, and we could name at the moment several 
gentlemen of the cloth who are excellent either at shooting or 
kindred amusements. Mr. Earle-Marsh used to be one of these. 
An excellent gun, he was proud of the head of game he could 
annually number, and in all that pertained to the country 
gentleman he was highly accomplished. A good judge of a horse, 
fond of gardening and other outdoor pursuits, he did what all 
country parsons ought to do—met his parishioners on their 
own ground and fully sympathised with them. 





More than a meteorological interest attaches to the extra- 
ordinary drought which hasculminated in Australia after seven years 
of water scarcity. Its meaning to England is enhanced prices of 
meat, especially as it coincides with other events to produce that 
effect. Australian farmers are said to have lost 20,000,000 sheep 
from drought during the last septennium, and three-fourths of 
the loss has been crowded into the last two years. As they are 
described, the scenes to be witnessed are most painful. Life in 
rural Australia has become almost impossible. Farms have had to 
be abandoned, labourers are flocking into the towns because there 
is nothing for them to do, and relief works have had to be 
established. In portions of Western Queensland we are told 
‘the four year old cattle never have had wet skins.” Meanwhile 
all that the various Governments can do is to set their engineers 
to devise a scheme for water preservation and irrigation. Our 
farmers may derive a slight benefit. With a beef trust on one 
continent and a water famine on the other, there should be an 
increased demand for English meat. 

It hardly seems possible that the promise given us of a 
good hay crop by the rains of early May can be fulfilled. 
Those rains gave the undergrowth a fine start, but the cold 
weather, and especially the frosty nights, that have followed 
have brought all vegetation to a standstill. If we do havea 
fair crop now, it iscertain that the hay cannot be made until July, 
and the hay that is made in July never seems to have any of the 
quality of hay that is earlier saved. The outlook is not promising, 
and after tre early promise it is distinctly disappointing. 


By the death of M. Benjamin Constant, France has lost an 
artist extremely well known in England. Last year his name 
was in everybody’s mouth on account of his State portrait of 
Queen Victoria, and before that he nad been a frequent exhibitor 
in Burlington House. In the Salon this year he is represented, 
in the words of our art critic, by “two excellent likenesses of 
Lord Savile and M. Blowitz.’’ His death has occurred when 
much work might still have been expected of him, in his fifty- 
sixth year, although it is as long ago as 1869 when his first 
picture was hung—it represented a scene from ‘“ Hamlet.” 
M. Constant was a true Parisian, a little too fond, perhaps, of 
melodramatic and scenic effects, almost flamboyant, one might say, 
in the Oriental scenes he loved best to depict. Failing often, he 
nevertheless produced some fine work, and very nearly reached 
the eminence that entitles a painter to be called great. 


The difference between the ancient and the modern spirit is 
curiously exemplified in the attitude to various minor effects of 
the great volcanic eruption at Martinique, or at least what are 
thought to be its effects. At Geneva grey snow has been 
falling, the heaviest fall being at Langenthal. When it melted, 
we are told a substance resembling ashes covered the grass. At 
Hamburg on Saturday afternoon there was a downpour of blood- 
red rain, and some of the people were not so much emancipated 
from superstition as to look upon it without horror. Our fore- 
fathers would have regarded such an occurrence as a_ horrid 
omen not to be spoken of save with a shudder. Modern 
science, however, is ready with its explanation. When the 
eruption todk place at Krakatoa in 1883 cinders fell in various 
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parts of Europe, and the ashes that fell at Geneva are supposed 
to have been blown in some upper strata of the air from Mont 
Pelée. The blood-red rain is due to a tiny insect which also in 
its myriads is supposed to have been wafted from the neighbour- 
hood of the active volcano. But, despite all explanation, the 
great horror and mystery of the eruption are as impressive and 
nearly as incomprehensible now as they were ages ago. 





The bitter frosts of May have not passed without leaving 
evil records behind. They are likely to be remembered by the 
writer, who went fishing in streams that lie among not very 
high mountains. Unfortunately they were half-flooded with 
snow-water, a condition in which they never fish well, and the 
natives vow that scarcely more than once or twice in the longest 
lifetime has a similar state of things been witnessed. Angling, 
however, is but an amusement, and those who are engaged in 
what has become the popular pursuit of market gardening have 
more ills to mourn. Mature blossoms on apple, plum, and pear 
trees have been withered and rendered barren, and, what is 
worse, the outdoor strawberry crop is hopelessly ruined. One 
has to know the hundreds of acres devoted to this fruit to realise 
even partially what a disaster this is toa by no means too well 
off section of the community. Not only in Kent, but round such 
places as Wisbech, the loss will be enormous. Strawberries 
have formed the chief stand-by of a vast number of people for 
years past, the market for them being a continually expanding 
one, but the lesson of this year is the old one that it is folly on 
the part of the husbandman “to put all his eggs in one basket.” 


JAPANESE PLUM TREES. 

Out of the sunset feil a cloud— 

Fell down through r-aches of blue air 

To a green place, and rested there 
‘To make some leafless branches proud. 
The other plum trees tossed their boughs, 

Full-flowered, to passing maid and man, 

But these tree-aliens from Japan 
Stood sad as any empty house. 
jut on a sudden—lo, the change, 

The miracle upon them wrought, 

Each branch with rosv flowers full-fraught— 
The very sparrows thought it strange 
And nearer flew, to understand 

How such a wonder came to pass 

‘Neath English skies on English grass 
Outside the bourne of Fairyland. 

NORA CHESSON. 


Drogheda has the honour of being the first place in Ireland 
to organise a jam factory in a fruit-growing district, where the 
manufactured article is from the produce’ growing within the 
radius of a few miles. The first annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the company was held last week, and it is very satis- 
factory to know that the new enterprise has done fairly well, 
leaving a very respectable profit after all expenses, and this is 
considered most encouraging. The future of the company looks 
very promising, and the jams made at Drogheda have been 
carefully analysed, with the result that it is claimed for them 
that they cannot be beaten for purity and quality. The valley 
of the river Boyne, on which Drogheda stands, is noted for its 
frv it growing. 


Ever since the introduction of the rainbow trout into this 
country, and its immediate appreciation as a game and freely 
rising fish, we have indulged in speculations whether it would 
abandon the habit learned in its native Great Lakes, of spawning 
in the spring, and would fall into line with the domestic ways of 
our local trout. Instances of such a prospective change of habit 
are not wanting, the case of the Australian black swan which, on 
its first introduction, nested in the autumnal season, which 
synchronised here with the Antipodean spring, being perhaps the 
most familiar. The swan has learned better ways. The rainbow, 
on the contrary, though more time for its lesson perhaps should 
be allowed it, shows little sign of adapting itself in the same way 
to its changed surroundings. It is now, as we understand, five 
years since these fine trout first were introduced into the Tamar, 
but still they are seen at their nursery business in February, 
March, and April. They seem to flourish and to continue 
rising to fly better than some lake trout, but we had hoped to 
find them a little more adaptable. 


A correspondent to the Standard of May 23rd writes a very 
sensible letter over the pseudonym of ‘‘ Cucumber,” pointing out 
the folly of the Sunday close time for the salmon nets on the 
Tay, when the up-river nets catch on the Monday and Tuesday 
all the fish that that interval allows to pass up. It is an 
absurdity to which we have often drawn attention. He also 
proposes a #10 fine for every kelt gaffed, a drastic measure that 
has much to be said in its favour. All recent evidence goes to 
show that the kelt is valuable for the stock of the river, seeing 
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that its return as a clean fish is abundantly proved, and it is 
acquitted of the charge of eating many of its kind. 


The golden eagle is pretty well a thing of the past now 
except in a few favoured parts of Scotland.. Some years ago :: 
used to be fairly plentiful in the North and West of Ireland, 
and about Killarney there used always to be a pair or two unt! 
very lately, when they were killed off, as they were found to | 
very destructive to the grouse. It is pleasant to hear that a pa'r 
of these nob!e birds have been seen this spring in a mountainous 
district of North-West Donegal. Years ago there were numbers 
of eagles in this particular part, and it is to be hoped that this 
now rare bird may be left unmolested. A great attraction at a 
well-known hostelry in the West of Ireland a few years since 
was a very fine young golden eagle, which was taken in tl 
neighbourhood, but whether it still survives or not we do nit 
know. 


Ireland has always been a favourite place for the landra 
but this year it has been remarked all over the Green Isle ho y 
very few of them have been heard or seen. Though the cor 
crake frequents the corn-fields so much, and though its nan e 
is calculated to impress one with the idea that it feeds on gra’ 
and seeds only, such is not the case, it being altogether <1 
insectivorous bird, and the scarcity of insect life this spring his 
probably prevented the landrail and other accustomed visito:s 
from being with us as early, or in as great numbers, as usua. 
The landrail is of all the migratory birds the one apparently the 
:east calculated to make a long flight, and yet it has been known 
to visit Bermuda, which is 600 miles from the nearest land-- 
America. Some naturalists have expressed doubts that the bird 
is migratory in its habits, holding that it only retires to fens and 
out-of-the-way places during winter, and to uphold this argument 
point out that in mild winters the landrail has frequently been 
found in these islands. 


It seems as though the shag and the cormorant were about 
to have a bad time of it round the North-east coast of Britain. 
The truth is that much disappointment and irritation is felt 
at the constant falling away of the supply. both of white 
fish and salmon, and after the expenditure of much vain and 
useless anger upon the trawlers, the sea-birds are now coming in 
fora share. A correspondent says that ‘an observer counted 
180 smail fish taken in an hour and a-half by a cormorant,” and 
he suggests that ‘the marked <ecreasé of salmon in late years 
may be due to the destruction of smolts on their way to the sea.” 
This is an opinion very generally held, and though the destruction 
of any kind of sea-bird is repugnant to our tastes, it would not be 
right to let a mere sentiment interfere with the need of protecting 
our food supplies. Should it seem desirable to thin down these 
birds, which certainly have multiplied enormously, we would 
suggest the expediency of taking measures to see that the thinning 
is done moderately, so as not to verge on persecution or the 
extermination of the species. 


A very curious fact in connection with the migration of the 
swallow family seems to have fallen under the notice of more 
than one observer. Last summer it was generally noticed that, 
while the entire swallow tribe was not as numerously represented 
as usual, there was a specially marked absence of the swifts. 
This year, according to the experience of the present writer, 
supported by that of several other observers of these things, there 
appears to be a still more noticeable absence of the generality o! 
the swallows—z.e., the true swallows and the house and sand 
martins—but, on the other hand, it seems as if the swifts were quite 
unusually many. This is a very singular vagary on their part. 
Under the remarkably cold conditions tbat still, at the moment 
of writing, in some measure prevail, it 1s perhaps not unnatura! 
that we should see comparatively few of the summer migrants— 
the nightingales are notably scarce—but these very condition: 
make it all the more curious that the swifts should be with us in 
numbers that seem above the average and certainly are in 
advance of the numbers of last year’s visitors. The problems o 
avian migration do not seem to grow any more easy of solutio: 
as we get more knowledge of the facts. 


A North Country correspondent writes tosay that Mr. Askew 
Robertson has at last been completely successtul in enticing th 
black-headed gulls back to the famous pond at Pallinsburn. Som 
of our readers may remark that last year about this time w 
showed a photograph, taken some years ago, when spring alway 
found the islands populous with these welcome visitors. Bu 
afterwards they forsook the place,and subsequent events sho\ 
what the probable reason was. They are accustomed to nes 
in lithe artificial islands that are bare in April when they arrive 
but become gradually overgrown with reeds ard water-weeds a 
the seasop advances. But as mud accumulates at the botto1 
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these islands are subject to immersion, and the likelihood is that 
a very wet season, in which they were completely covered with 
water, accounted for the desertion. At all events, Mr. Askew- 
tobertson has had the mud thoroughly cleared out and the 
islands made up, with the consequence that myriads of the black- 
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Derby, and of that horse’s owner. When the favourite wins, his 
owner achieves a distinction which many have spent years of care 
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IN THE HOME PADDOCK. 
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headed birds are nesting there this season, and greatly enhancing 
the beauty of the park with the flash of their white wings among 
the greenery of May. There are also a great many wild duck in 
the pond, myriads of water-hens, and a number of coots that also 


seemed at one time to be deserti.g it. 


and thought 
and immense tor- 

tunes to obtain. 
On the Turf 
; all men are equal, 
a ; “4 and the dis- 
, tinguished posi- 
tion of owner ot 
the Derby 
favourite has 
been held by men 
of every position 
in society. 
Princes, Dukes, 
Prime Ministers, 
bookmakers, 
subalterns, 
D-a-nk er s., 
American 
millionaires, and 
hard-working 
men of business 
have shared with 
the public the 
anxiety which is 
inseparable from 
the ownership of 
race - horses, on 
whose doings so 
much interest 1s 
centred, and on 
whom so many thousands of pounds depend. The position is not 
without its responsibilities, for though a man may do what he 
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likes with his own, his duty as a 
sportsman compels the owner of a 
prominent favourite to do his very best 
not only for himself, but for the public 
who have staked their money on his 
horse. 

Mr. Robert Sievier, who in this 
year of grace is the fortunate owner of 
the mare Sceptre, which the racing 
public has made favourite for the Derby, 
has been on the Turf for some years, but 
had not been known to the world at 
large as a prominent owner of race- 
horses till in quite recent years. 
Always a good judge of horses and an 
astute judge of public form, he was 
more known as a plucky but careful 
bettor than as an owner. A run of 
luck, which enabled him to take 
immense sums out of the ring, placed 
him in possession of large funds just at 
the time that the late Duke of West- 
muinster’s horses were sold. The feature 
of the sale was the plucky bidding of 
Mr. Sievier, who meant buying the best, 
and to his bids Mr. Tattersall knocked 
down the two yearlings Duke of West- 


minster and Sceptre, the latter a filly by His Majesty’s 
The two year old form of both 


Persimmon out of Ornament. 


was good, but Duke of Westminster, by virtue of his win in the 
Both two 


New Stakes at Ascot, was held in greater estimation. 
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Rouch. 


BARBERSTOWN LEADING SCEPTRE IN THE HOME PADDOCK. 


was immeasurably the better of the two. 
trainer is always a serious matter, but this had to be faced 
twice over by Mr. Sievier, for he was unable to agree wit) 
his new trainer, and he very pluckily took matters into 
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year olds were on offer to Mr. George Faber, and his choice 
fell on Duke of Westminster, for whom he paid the gigantic 
Mr. Sievier’s vein of luck was still holding out, 
for the early spring racing has shown beyond a doubt that Sceptre 


sam of £21,000. 
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his own hands, and removed the whole of his horses to his own 
home at Elston House, on the Wiltshire Downs, where he 
superintends their preparation himself. 
competent trainer results have shown, for the improvement 


That he is a most 
in Sceptre’s appearance between the 
Lincoln Handicap and the Two 
Thousand was apparent to everyone 
In the Lincoln Handicap Sceptre was 
attempting a well-nigh impossible task, 
though, but for the misguided use oi 
the whip by her jockey, she would in 
most people’s judgment have accom- 
plished it. Attempting the impossible 
seems, however, to be just what bot 
mare and owner like. Few three yez 
olds have won the Lincoln Handica), 
yet Sceptre was only beaten a head | 
St. Maclou, who has since shown hin 
self a good horse. It is twenty yea! 
since a filly won the Two Thousanc 
In 1882 Lord Falmouth’s chestm 
filly Shotover, by Hermit, won tl 
Two Thousand, and followed up tha 
victory by winning the Derby. Scepti 
is attempting to go one better, for s! 
has won the Two Thousand and tl! 
One Thousand. In 1892 the beaut 
ful daughter of St. Simon, L 
Fléche, won the One ‘Thousan 
but in the Derby she was unlucki 
beaten“ by Sir Hugo. For th 
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she atoned on the Friday of the same 
week by a very easy victory in the 
Oaks. 

What the public want to know at the 
present moment is what there is which can 
possibly prevent Sceptre from eclipsing all 
previous performances by winning all four 
events. 

Mr. Sievier’s luck, coupled with his 

sreat pluck, has stood him in good stead. 
It is not an easy thing to meddle with the 
shoes of an excitable thorough-bred, and 
excitable Sceptre undoubtedly is. Yet 
that was what Mr. Sievier had to do 
without tools on the open heath at 
Newmarket, for on arrival at the post 
for the One Thousand the mare was 
ound to have twisted one of her plates. 
Mr. Sievier wrenched the plate off 
‘ith his own hands, and started the mare 
with out it. How easily in the accomplished 
iands of Randail she won is matter of recent 
istory, and the public mind is more 
iterested now with the future. Sceptre has 
ot been altogether an easy mare to train ; 
er excitable temperament makes it 
,ecessary to exercise the greatest care both 
nthe matter of work and feeding. A big 
are, with grand shoulders and legs, she 
s yet of that build which would easily 
‘et very light, and indeed she was very 
ight when she ran at Lincoln, though 
since then she has thickened up to a 
sreat extent. That she is fit and well 
can be seen at a glance from the photo- 
graph, taken only a few days ago, which 
ve reproduce. 


Mr. Sievier is unremitting in his 


attention to details, and herein lies the Roush. MR. R: S. SIEVIER. Ccpyright 
secret of success. Both at work and 
in the stable, particularly at feeding-time, he superintends I should not take the 


everything himself. 


He is fortunate in having in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his home the spacious Elston Downs, 
whose springy turf affords the best of going, while the quiet and 
the bracing air are just what a mare like Sceptre requires. 

Few people beside the owner take more interest in the 
well-being of the mare than does His Majesty, for she was sired 
by his own favourite Derby winner, Persimmon. 
triumph for Persimmon as would be involved in Sceptre’s success 
at Epsom would be particularly gratifying to the King. 

Throughout the whole of the management of the mare 
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Mr. Sievier has taken the public fully into 
his confidence and has acted ina thoroughly 
sportsmanlike manner, and his success 
would be most popular with all classes. 


ON THE GREEN. 


R. MUhE FERGUSSON has rather ! ad 
luck in the St. George’s Cup competi- 
tion. Once, playing with poor Mr. 
‘*Freidie” Tait, he practically had 
won it, for his ba'l lay nearly dead at the 
last hole, having played the like to 

Mr. Tait, who lay far away near the railings ; and 
these two were easily ahead of the rest. Mr. Tait, 
rather according to his manner, holed from the 
railings, and Mr. Fergusson missed—this losing the 
cup that was virtually his. This year he did a first- 
rate first round, easily the best, of 78. It hardly was 
to be expected that this would be beaten in tne 
afternoon, and had it not been beaten he would have 
tied for first place; but Mr. H. G. Castle did just 
beat it, with a very fine 77, and so beat Mr. 
Fergusson by a stroke tor the cup. Mr. Fry, the 
former holder, was equal second, with two steady 
rounds. This win of the St. Georzes Cup, 
especially with such a good final round, certainly 
is the best thing that Mr. Castle has done, though 
we have known that he was capable of great 
things, and discussed his claim seriously to a place 
in the international team. However, he had not 
then done much in the way of public pertor- 
mance, but this latest win puts the case for him 
differently, and should give him more confidence in 
himself. In the last two amateur championships he 
has been knocked out earlier than his true form war- 
ranted. It seems that there was at Sandwich a 
curious case of telepathic appearance—phantasin of 
the living—or some such thing that ought to be 
communicated to the Society for Psychical Research, 
for the reporter to the 7Zzmes says that Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson was in the field that Mr. 
Castle beat. If he had said that I won the cup 
trouble to contradict it; but since he reports me 


among the defeated—the scalps, as it were, taken by Mr. Castle-——I would say 
that I was not so scalped, because I kept judiciously out of Mr. Castle’s wav, 
and was playing that day at Ashdown Forest instead of at Sandwich. 
call quite as many witnesses for this—I am sure—as the 77mes reporter can for 
my appyarance at Sandwich. 
it becomes more and more apparent that of the less famous men Kinnell is the 
Vardon did some wonderful scoring at Greenore, but Braid 
beat him in the semi-final tie by 3 up and 2 to play, whereas he beat 
Kinnell by a sngle hole only—the same small margin by which he did for 
Taylors name has been conspicuous by absence from some 
of these recent meetings, but without a doubt it is Herd that is showing 


I can 


As the competitions of the professionals proceed 
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himself most formidable to the leaders. It is very good to see him agtin in 
his old form Mr. Hutchings’s victory in the championship at his advanced 
age (all things are relative) has made an extraordinary rejuvenation on the golf 
links. I see old men, myself amongst them, who had laid themselves by on 
the shelf, and labelled themselves as antique fossils, coming down again with 
a smile and going out with a wonderfully resuscitated faith in their ability to 
smite the ball, especially the Haskell. I am not saying that the gallant 
example of Mr. Hutchings was the cause of Herd’s late splendid play, nor 
that the latter required any such 
example. I speak of lesser men. But 
Herd, however inspired, is doing 
great things. He held Braid hard 
in the first round of the final at 
Greenore, but the champion was too 
yood a stayer for him, and won fairly 
easily in the end. 

All kinds and conditions of cham- 
pionships are in course of decision or 
lately have been decided. Mr. Hunter 
is champion of Wales, beating Mr. Hal 
Ludlow, the artist, severely enough in 
the final. The Irish championship— 
that is to say, the championship re- 
stricted to Irishmen—has been full of 
surprises. Mr. Gibson, for instance, 
defeated Mr. Harold Reade, only to be 
beaten in the next heat by Mr. Henshaw. 
The ladies are all at Deal, deciding 
international matches and champ:on- 
ships. Mr. John Ball, jun., it is not 
surprising to gay, won the scratch medal 
at Leasuwe. He always does. 

Ilorace IlUTCHINSON., 
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ORD PAUNCEFOTE, 
staunch and _ prudent 
servant of his country 
in many lands, has 
passed away, to the 

deep sorrow of the better class 
of men inthe United States, and 
amidst the unavailing regrets of 
those amongst his own fellow- 
countrymen who had taken the 
trouble to think of the value of 
his services. Born of a family 
of squires in Gloucestershire, 
educated at an English public 
school and on the Continent, he 
tried his fortune at the English 
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|The ‘* Master of Game” is the oldest book on sport (hitherto unpublished) in 
the English language. It was written by Duke Edward of York, who fell 
at Agincourt, 1415, and the majority of the chapters are literal translations 
from Count Gaston de Foix’s famous hunting | ook ‘* La Chasse,” written 


between 1387 and 1391. The pictures reproduced are fac-similes from a 
very fine copy of the latter work preserved in the National Lil! rary of 
France. | 


F the thirteen chapters devoted to the stag, ten are 
translated from Gaston de Foix’s famous work and 
the other three are original. The titles of the 
latter indicate their contents: ‘How ordnance 
should be made for hart hunting by strength, and 

how the hart should be harboured,” ‘‘ How the hart should 
be moved with a lymer, and slain with strength,” and “ How 
the King hunts in forests or in patks for the hart with bows, 
greyhounds, and stable.” And although in the other chapters 
the Duke of York is content to repeat the Frenchman’s 
instructions in woodman’s craft and hunter’s lore, and to render 
verbatim Gaston de Foix’s Natural History Notes, he breaks 
away on a line of his own as soon as he finds himself, pen in 
hand, discoursing on the actual hunting. 

In the prefatory chapters we read how a man should instruct 
his ‘*groom” to know the signs of a warrantable stag by the 
trace, by the fumes (droppings), and by the place where he has 
frayed his head. Trace seems to have been the term then in use 
in England for the footprint of the deer, now spoken of as slot, 
for in the heading of the chapter “‘ How a man should lead his 
groom in quest to know a hart by his trace’? Gaston has not 
trasses, but pie (foot), and later on when we read, ‘He 
should call the foot of the deer trace and of the wild boar also,” 
Gaston says the footprint of the deer should be called voyes 





THE RIGHT HON. 


“MASTER OF GAME.” — 
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Bar, only to find, as many a good man had found before his 
time, that sheer ability do2s not command success, but that a 
legal training has great practical value. Lord Herschell waited 
ten years for briefs, and died an ex-Lord Chancellor. Lord 
Pauncefote (he was Mr. Pauncefote then) could not or would 
not wait, and, after serving his country faithfully abroad, was 
appointed to succeed Lord Sackville in the United States 
at atime when it was an open 
question whether that diplomatist 
cr the statesmen whom he had 
to encounter had behaved with 
more unwisdom. He _ had, 
therefore, to use an American 
expression in an appropriate 
place, a distinctly hard row to 
hoe, and if the result of his work 
be asked for it is only necessary 
to say, ‘St monumentum queris, 
civcumspice.”’ It is agreed on all 
hands that, since the United 
States became independent of 
Great Britain, there has never 
been a time at which 
their relations with the old 
country have been so friendly as 
at this moment, or at which the 
ties of blood have been so 
strongly felt as they are now. 
To bring about this feeling 
has been the work of Lord 
Pauncefote’s later years, and 
in it he has been supported 
and directed by the wise 
directions of Lord Salisbury. 
Dignified, yet kindly, firm in all 
great matters, but not above 
compromise in those things 
which were small, he was a 
typical English gentleman of 
the best class, and an ideal man 
for a difficult post. German 
calumny attacked him in later 
days and, says the Washington 
correspondent of the Tzmes, 
hastened his end. But we 
prefer to believe that, secure in 
the affections of his countrymen 
and of the United States, he 
scorned all calumny, and died, 
like many another Englishman, 
Copyright of the gout. His memory will 


LORD PAUNCEFOTE. live in history. 


VII. 


(view), and of the boar ¢rasses (trace). We see by this that 
the Englishman was not translating the terms of venery 
slavishly from the French, and when he does adopt the 
customs or nomenclature peculiar to French venery, he draws 
attention to the fact by saying that such is the custom of 
‘*men beyond the sea.” Thus he quaintly remarks: ‘This 
word quest is a term of hunters beyond the sea, and inasmuch 
for to say as when a hunter goeth to find of a hart and to 
harbour him and it isa fairer term and shorter said 
than our term of England to my seeming.” 

And then again: ‘Also hunters ‘of beyond the sea call 
of a hart and of a boar the routes and the pace, and both is one 
(the same). Nevertheless pace they call their goings where a 
beast goes in the routes, there where he has passed, nevertheless 
I would not set this in my book, but for as much as I would 
English hunters should know some of the terms that hunters 
beyond the sea use, but not with intent to call them so in 
England.” 

After instructing the groom how to distinguish a hart’s 
slot from a hind’s, and a young deer from an old, for “* The 
judgement is in a talon (heel) when it is great and large, 
and in the sole of the foot when it is great and broad, 
and the point of the foot broad and also if a man 
find such a hart, and men ask him what hart it is he may 
answer that it is a hart chaceable of ten that should not be 
refused. And when the hart steppeth upon grass and ye 
cannot see the stepping with your eyes then “shall ye put 
your hand in the form of the feet that the hunters call trace, 
and if ye see tiat the form of the feet be of four fingers of 
breadth* ye may nase that it isa great hart by the trace. And 
if the sole of the foot be of three ‘fingers breadth ye may judge 
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him a hart of ten, and if ye see 
that he hath well broke the 
earth and trodden well the 
grass it is a token that itisa 
great hart and a heavy deer.” 
Following this chapter, full 
of details respecting the varia- 
tions of the slot, according to sex 
and size of the hart, come 
similar minutiz respecting the 
“fumets”’ or ‘‘fumes,” and 
the fraying posts, ending with: 
**And if ye see the aforesaid 
tokens oftener upon the great 
trees than upon the small ye 
may deem him a great hart. 
And if the frayings be com- 
monly in small trees and low, 
he is not chaceable and should 
be refused.” Then the would- 
be hunter is also told that he 
may know a great deer by the 
size of his lair, and also “ By 
the breaking of the wood, for 
when a great hart hath a high 
head and a large one, and voeth 
through a thick wood, then he 
beareth the wood aside and 
mingleth the boughs, the one 
upon another, for he beareth 
them and putteth them other- 
wise than they were wont to 
be by their own kind. And 
when the glades of the woods 
are high and broad then he 
may deem him a great hart.” 
Having been taught all 
the science of the knowledge 
of a great hart by these various 
‘‘judgments,”’ the man is told 
how he shall speak among good 
hunters of the office of venery. 
‘“‘ First he shall speak but little 
and boast little, and work well 


and subtlely, and he must be wise and do his craft busily, for a 
hunter should not be a herald of his craft.” 
has learnt all these terms of venery, and how to answer his lord, 
when he asks hm what hart he has harboured and by what 
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When the “ groom” 
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HIS FUMETS. 


signs and judgments he believes it to be a “hart of ten 
chaceable,” or, in modern parlance, a warrantable deer, then he 
is ready to go to the harbouring of the hart. The Master of th 
Game goes to no French original for this, but gives us a chaptei 


written by himself on ‘ How 
the ordinance should be made 
for the hart-hunting by strength 
and how the hart should be 
harboured.” 

“When the King, my 
Lord the Prince, or any of their 
blood will hunt for the hart by 
strength, the Master of the 
Game must forewarn on the 
previous evening, the sergeant 
of the office, and the yeoman 
berners at horse, and eke the 
lymerer. And then he must 
ordain which of them thre 
shall go for to harbour the hart, 
and with them the lymerer foi 
the morrow, and charge thi 
forresters, or if it be in a park, 
the parkers to attend to him 
busily. 

“And the twain must 
accord where the meeting sha 
be on the morrow, and he must 
charge the sergeant or one « 
the two yeomen, if the sergean! 
be not there, to warn a 
yeomen and grooms of the offi 
to be at meeting at sunris: 
And that the yeoman berne! 
on foot and the grooms th 
are called chacechiens bring wit 
them the harthounds and th 
done, ask for the wine, and | 
them go after. And he that 
charged to harbour the ha 
must accord with the forest 
of the bailie in which they see 
him, where they should meé 
in the grey dawning. Neve: 
theless it were good readine: 
to look if thev might  s¢ 
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any deer at nis meating (feedin&é) over evening to know the 
more readily where to seek and harbour him on the morrow. 
And on the morrow when they meet the forester who well ought 
to know of his great deer’s haunts shall lead the hunter and the 
lymerer thither, where he best hopes to see him or find him 
without noise. And if they can see him, and they be in the wind, 
they ought to withdraw from him in the softest manner they 
can for dread of frightening him out of his haunts, and then go 
privily till they be under the wind. And as he starteth and 
paceth forth meating, they are to draw nigh him as readily and 
warily as they can so that the deer find them not. And when 
he has entered his covert they ought to tarry till they know that 
he be entered two skilful bowshots (from thence) and then ought 
the lymerer by bidding of the hunter to cast round with his lymer 
the quarter the deer is in, if it bea huge covert, and if it be a little 
covert that the deer is in, set all the covert to know whether he 
is gone away or abides there still. And if he abides then shall 
he lymerer go there where the hart went in and take the 
‘cantilon (measurements) of the trace, for which he should cut 
ff the end of his rod and lay it in the talon of the trace there 
vhere he went in hardest ground in the bottom thereof, so 
hat the measure will touch at either end. And that done 
ie should break a bough of green leaves and lay it there where 
he hart went in and cut another scantilon thereafter to 
ake to the hunter that he may take it to the Lord or to the 
aster of the Game at the meeting, which some men call 
ssembly. But on the other side if it be so that they can not 
‘e him, the forester ought to bring him where there are most 
efoyle (tracks) of great male deer within his bailie and there 
here the best haunt is, and most likely for a hart. When the 
arbourer and lymer be there the.lymer if he crosses the fues 
path) of a deer will anon challenge it and then shall the lymerer 
ake heed to his feet to know by the trace what deer it is that 
ie lymer finds and if he finds thereby that it is no hart he shall 
ike up his hound and say to him softly not loud ‘ Ware, rascal, 
vare. And if it be of a hart that the lymer findeth and that it 
e new he ought to sue with as little noise as he may contreongle 
hunt heel) to undo all his moving till he finds his fumes 
droppings), the which he ought to put in the great end of his 
horn and stop it with grass from falling out, and reward his 
ound a little. And that done come again there where he 
began to sue and sue (follow) forth the right till he comes to the 
entering of the quarter where he thinks that the hart is in. And 
also if it be a little covert to do of the scantilon and of all things 
as I have said before. . . . And when he is harboured 
iake the measurement and of all other things do as before 
is said, and then draw fast to the meeting that men call 
assembly. And it is to know that oftentimes a deer is 
harboured by sight of man’s eye but who would do it well 
it behoves him to be a skilful and wise hunter. Neverthe- 
less to teach the hunters the more readily to inquire (search 
for) and harbour a hart after (according to) the country he is 
in, I describe it in certain chapters as ye may hereafter hear.” 
Then follow the chapters, again translated from Gaston : 
“How a hunter should go in quest by the sight—in the 
plains and in the wood, How to quest in coppice and young 
wood—coverts and in strengths (thick places) among cleare 
spires (trees growing without underwood) and in wood, and 
How a hunter shail go in quest to hear the harts bellow. 
So that now the ‘groom’ 
may feel sure he knows all 
the lore relating to the finding 
of the great stag, and may 
in all probability be able to 
bring good report of his 
morning’s work to his Lord 
at the meet.” Finally, we 
are instructed: ‘* How the 
assembly that men _ call 
gathering should be made 
both winter and summer after 
the guise of beyond the 
sea.” This description of a 
meet is as little like a modern 
meet of staghounds as one 
can well imagine—more like 
a summer picnic—for “ The 
place where the’ gathering 
shall be made should be in 
i fair mead well green where 
fair trees grow all about, the 
ne far from the other, and a 
lear wall or some running 
brook besides . . . and 
ill the officers that belong 
0 the house should bring 
hither all they may everyone 
n his office well and plente- 
vusly, and should lay the towell 


and board clothes all about /rith & Co. 
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on the green grass and set divers meats there upon in great 
plenty. . . . And when men be set at tables and they 
eat then should come the hunters and their grooms and 
lymerers, the which have been in quest, end everyone shall 
say his report to the lord of what they nave done and faund 
and lay the fumes before the lord, he that hath found any, 
and the lord or master of the meeting shall choose by the 
counsel of them all which they will move and run to, and which 
shall be the greatest hart and heaviest deer. And when they 
shall have eaten the lord shall devise where the relays shall go 
and other things which I shall say more plainly when I speak of 
the huntsman, and then shall every man speed him to his place 
and all haste them to go to the finding.” 

In conclusion, a word must be said here respecting our first 
illustration to the present article. It is one of the most perfect 
examples known of the art of miniature painting in the filteenth 
century, in which France was facile princeps. It represents, 
probably, the author himself, the great Gaston, lord of two rich 
countships, and one of the most noted men of his time. He 
is surrounded by his hunting establishment, which, with its 
1,600 hounds, was, according to Froissart, one of the largest 
and best equipped in any country. Princely Gaston Phoebus 
holds in his hand, as were it a sceptre, his hunting staff 
or déstortoive, of the use sof which our last article gave some 
account, and he is represented in the act of instructing his 
men in the science of venery. This exquisite illumination 
forms the title-page of the precious vellum codex, and in spite of 
the manifold adventures on battle-fields, rough handling by 
pillaging mercenaries, revolutions, conflagrations, and the sacking 
of towns, vicissitudes through which we know that this volume 
has passed in the five hundred years of its existence, most of the 
colours are to-day as vivid asever. While the gold on the delicate 
‘‘diaper’’ background, and on the beautiful ‘‘ leaf and branch ’ 
marginal scroll work, is as bright as when sundry Venetian ducats, 
the much cherished source of gold for such purposes in the Middle 
Ages, were beaten into leaf. W. A. BaiLiie-GRoHMAN. 


(To be continued.) 
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AVISTOCK is one of the many old country towns of 
England that seem to have fallen fast asleep. It is 
one of the stannary towns, and had its port-reeve to 

within quite recent times, and was the centre of a_ busy 

mining district, returning two members to Parliament. But 
now mosi of its glories have departed from it, and the 
town is the more pleasant. There are remains of a fine old 

abbey of very ancient date. The photograph of which a 

reproduction is given here is of the wall of the Still Tower, 

as it is called, and is picturesque enough as it stands. But 
consider the possibilities that it presents to the gardener. We 
much regret that we could not put Miss Jekyll to work on this 
bit, to make it a feature in her ‘ Wall and Water Garden ’’— 
to use the title of her pleasant book. We should like to 
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hear Miss Jekyll lecture on it, and on the best use to which to 
put the old stones and the streamlet that washes past them. 
There is much that is beautiful already, but much more 
might be done by skilled hands guided by taste and knowledge. 
The help to a garden of a little bit of masonry here and a bit of 
water there is only begiuning to be appreciated, and Miss Jekyll, 
perhaps in her latest book, will open the eyes of many to the use 
that can be made of these two features in combination. Nowhere 
in England can this novel and delightful form of gardening be 
more successfully carried out than in the West Country, where 
every limestone wall is garlanded with roses and beautiful ferns 
and mosses, many of which are not to be found in any other part 
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of England. The bridges in Devonshire, too, are well worth the 
attention of anyone who delights in the picturesque. There is 
scarcely one that is not covered with greenery of one kind or 
another, and even if it is only the humble ivy, what a charm it 
lends to a structure which in itself is almost always artistic. The 
soil of Devonshire is so fertile, and the climate so genial, that 
Nature carries on this work unaided, but even in less favoured 
localities, with a little assistance, she will work wonders. Reflec- 
tions in water are a point to be studied in this connection by 
the gardener. Their beauty is rather lost if the features that 
might be reflected are placed too far back from the water to 
strike the eye at the principal point of view. 


THINGS ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


© furnish a dairy we went to town for some days, and 
bought supremely shining things at Bradford’s. When 
we got back with them in a crate, a brace of swallows 
—it was the ridiculous springtime, and Nature was 
behaving much as usual—kept carrying in pellets of 
clay, which they deposited among the rafters, we never found 
out where. So fast as Betty carried Jersey creamer after Jersey 
creamer (I mean those flat, round, white milk-pans, with the 
cork at the lower edge, through which you run the skim milk out 
from under a yellow carpet of cream)—just so fast as Betty 
carried in her newly-scalded equipment for the dairying business, 
did those swallows pass and repass by the open casement which 
we had taken care should be leaded and latticed in diamonds. 
As a curved and cutting steel-blue flash they seemed, till one 
imagined an angry Chilian throwing knives in a tavern scuffle. 

It is great luck to be liked by swallows. This pair reared a nest 
full—actually we never saw the nest—and took them out one day, 
and somehow set them balancing on the wire that tops the oak fence 
near the pond. A due moment, and, with uncertain tails, and wings 
that worked in hectic haste, the delicious family tempted first 
flight to the ground. Nobody failed to get there. It must have 
been a sensation of unexampled pride to the parents (who know 
little-——oh, no! I mean everything—of the laws of gravitation) 
to see this. They hopped among the grass, which had been cut, 
for a brief while, and then swallow-child after swallow-child 
took up that heritage of flight for which men strive. Next year 
we hone they may remember the dairy ; meantime—of course it 
is all wrong, and one has to be terribly particular—a robin sits 
upon the arch of the butter-worker, and sings  scornfully 
at the thermometer hanging upon the wall. Birds in a 
dairy are preposterous, I know; but you can have worse 
things, and to me it would be Paradise right away if a 
bird would come and sing beside me—a free bird—whatever 
I was at. 

‘¢ There was a lady once 
In a fair forest Outre-mer 


Well, she was led by birds, and no great thing came of it, though 
(and there is more than one poet who would have written this 
if he had known the third line)— 


‘They choired about her everywhere.” 


As may be seen, with our butter-worker, Sandringham 
bucket, Jersey creamers, thermometer, end-over-end churn, and 
a very young squeegee of white rubber, we aspire to do the 
thing in modern mode. We make excellent butter, just like the 
kind at the shows. We do not use a separator, because we 
claim to find the butter from separated cream wanting in a 
certain poetry and delicate richness that mark the butter made 
from cream, ripened partially on the milk and partially in the 
cream-pots, with a touch of last week’s butter-milk to help. 

All the dairy people, so far as I know them, write for the 
farmers, or the peers who make a business of butter ; they leave 
out entirely such persons as ourselves, who merely require “a 
superlative article.” Undoubtedly you get more cream from 
milk by the use of the separator, but I do not imagine, dealing 
with the trifling output of, say, three cows, that the difference in 
money value would be more than three shillings a week, even if 
it would be so much. 

Yet I would be fair to separators. We felt the lack of one 
last summer when Aunt Pleydell came to us, fresh from a visit 
to friends who owned a separator. She herself has reached the 
age when she is careful and knowing in her food, and she rarely 
drinks anything but milk. She likes this fresh, but without the 
cream in it, since she believes that the fat in milk (and not the 
sugar) makes her stout. Tis is a very general delusion, and 
in her case an avalanche would not move it. She is too old 
to be really scientific about diet, which is essentially a 
modern talent, so she is full of incoriect theories, and her 
nieces may not traverse them. The worst of it is she believes 
she knows heaps, and talks Hutchinson and Haig all dinner- 


time, while we sit consuming of ‘ poison” in the shape of meat 
and birds. 

‘The pure albumen of milk,” she says, ‘combined with its 
organic salts, is what I want. I can /ive upon that. When I 
send for my breakfast milk in this house I either have to take it 
new from the cow, or else it has been lingering in the dairy for 
twenty-four hours, and isn’t fresh. Why not have a separator? 
A quarter of an hour after milking-time I could have my milk, 
which, as you know, is what I depend on for my breakfast. 
Fresh skim milk, the fat ali taken away, and boiled with a 
spoonful of the albumen of milk, which is Plasmon, gives 
me a meal that carries me on comfortably to my _ eleven 
o’clock apples; a meal on which, indeed, I could exist all day. 
Then think of your coffee! You girls all like Polish coffee in 
the afternoon. Well, if you had this separator, you would get 
fresh cream to boil for it, instead of which you get stale cream.” 

«¢ Ah, but it has so much more taste,”’ we exclaim. 

‘I don’t believe it,’ says Aunt Pleydell, whose style in 
argument is commendably simple. 

I reaHy think, however, that the case for the separator is 
made out, even for a private family, if you have an aunt who 
wants fresh skim milk four times a day. 

As to butter—well, frankly, we all like Devonshire butter 
best. We make the Dairy Show kind for general use, but we 
also have the other sort for ‘‘ pat-butter,” to which end we employ 
a Devonshire dairy woman with cheeks like Pearmains. No 
butter in England—and I have eaten the so-called best-—touches 
the scrupulously-made Devon butter. There is plenty of bad 
butter in Devon, I know; but again my memory goes back to 
that house of “Clays” and the delicate breakfast butter, with 
which a mahogany Devon cow (pre-eminently a beef cow, be it 
remembered) is concerned. And the best butter of all? It is 
bitter to confess it, but—again to my mind—the butter that 
nestles beside one’s cyoisson in a good Paris restaurant is 
incomparably best. 

1 used to think that England was at least the land of super- 
lative staples. 1 thought our raw material unsurpassed. But 
what humiliating things 1 have had to hear about beef! I had 
plumed myself that our great Herefords with their ’cello- 
shaped white faces, those same red Devons, and, beyond 
all, the murky polled people from Aberdeen, supplied the 
finest beef in the world. If we could not get a good fillet, 
I put it down to our slovenly cooking, and the great block 
of cold roast ribs, very pink and juicy, which you 
always see opposite a commercial traveller if you drop 
into a wayside inn for lunch, was, | knew well, the summit 
of achievement. 

But, alas! at those restaurants where a really good dinner 
may be sought and found in London—say the Savoy or Prince’s 
—the beef comes from France every day. Our unrivalled 
pasturage does not produce it, nor does our oil-cake. It grows 
upon the patient animal that has served meekly below the yoke, 
doing that astonishingly ineffective-looking ploughing, engaging 
generally in that childish and contemptible sort of agriculture 
which we observe what time we speed to Paris trom the 
Calais sea. 

I want to emphasise, and say that it seems childish and con- 
temptible, this farming. We find it difficult to take seriously a 
country-side which for variety of crop emulates the patchwork 
quilt of the cook’s aunt. A stretch of crimson trifolium, which, 
at a distance, makes you think that someone has dropped bis 
necktie; a patch of oats that looks like a woman's canvas apron 
spread to dry—this could never meet an Englishman’s farming 
fancy. So the beef, the superior French beef, puzzles and vexe: 
me. The bullock is worked till he is six years old, then killed 
‘out of hard work,” as I believe, for beef, with no interval of 
“fattening” at all. And this beef has a different flavour, as it 
has a different fibre, from any of ours. If the flavour depend: 
upon superior health, as it may, then an explanation lies to hand. 

The creature that works honestly for its living 7s healthier. 
no doubt, than the gross, idle-feeding brute. But how i: 
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one to reconcile the theorists who attribute the presence of 
“zanthin”’ and other poisons like uric acid in meat to the 
fact that exercise has generated these, and impregnated the 
muscles with them (the ‘ muscles” being, of course, what 
we consume as meat); and that the mere fact of the 
creature being hustled and harried from a dock or market 
to a slaughter-house accounts for the deleterious presence of 
these poisons ? 

If the idle English bullock, who is only hurried and 
forced to exercise a few times in his life, can accumulate 
enough of these to be harmful to us, how much more must 
the active French bullock, whose whole life is work, have 
accumulated in his muscles? In another moment I shall 
be driven to the conclusion that if the extra exercise makes 
the extra poison, then it must be the extra poison which 
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we recognise as the extra “goodness and flavour in the 
French filet ! 

Let somebody who knows more about it take up the 
interesting speculation; it is Aunt Pleydell and all her diet 
fads that have set me off upon this tack. But asa final and 
convincing proof that France can beat us at some staples 
at least, take the little white turnips of ‘ Meaux,” 
which are about just won. This turnip exists in England 
as the “cow-horn” turnip, with a subtle difference, for no 
turnip curves so winningly about your navets de mouton as 
those imported from that fair French garden, which grew- 
I know not how long ago nor why it ceased to—a 
rose that Father speaks of with sentiment, when he looks 
thoughtfully at Betty’s eyes and forehead, as the Rose de 
Meaux. 


“THE ISLAND OF BIRDS, 


T was in the springtime that I first heard of ‘“‘ The Island 
of birds.” I had been making a tour through the Lake 
country, and was in a continual state of marvel and rapture 
over the wondrous beauty of the great snow-topped 
mountains, which, at this 

season of the year, had the 
appearance of fairyland—dark, 
awful, and gruesome - looking 
at one minute, and the next, 
illuminated with brilliant sun- 
shine, which showed up _ the 
light, delicate tracery of the 
firs and the deeper tints of the 
chestnut, the elm, and the oak 
with startling vividness. 

I had already visited all the 
places of interest round Keswick, 
Buttermere, Wuindermere, and 
Ambleside, and was eagerly on 
the look-out for anything that 
promised to be adventurous or 
at all interesting, when a moun- 
tain guide told me about Drigg 
Gullery, or, as it is generally 
called, ‘*‘ The [sland of Birds.” 
I afterwards discovered that it 
is not really an island, but a 
peninsula, although on account 
of the dangerous quicksands 
which almost surround it, it is 
only approachable by boat. 

For years past it has been 
the home of thousands and 
thousands of seagulls, who had 
formerly lived on Walney 
Island, Barrow-in-Furness, but 
who had been compelled to migrate to their present abode off 
the coast of Cumberland by the advent of ship-building and the 
opening of Vickers-Maxim gun-works. Circumstances have 
since proved that the birds were indeed wise in their choice of 
a home. The 
island upon 
which they have 
taken up their 
abode is the 
property of Lord 
Muncaster, who 
cares for the 
birds as if they 
were his own 
personal friends. 
A keeper is 
placed there 
whose sole duty 
it is to look after 
them. No 
pillaging of nests 
or robbing the 
old birds of their 
young is allowed 
on * The Island 
of Birds.” They 
are left entirely 
to their owa 
devices, their 
sole distraction 
being the advent 
of an occasional 
visitor, who is 
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obliged to obtain permission from Lord Muncaster’sagent before 
he can visit the island. Having obtained the necessary per- 
mission, I found my way down to the boatman’s cottage, a 
quaint little white-washed shanty, within a hundred yards of 
the shore, and requested the 
boatinan to row me over. 

“The tide’s pretty high 
now,” he said, as we got into 
the boat, ‘but I expect it will 
be low water when you return, 
and unless you be mighty care- 
ful which way you come down 
to the shore you'll find yourself 
sinking in the quicksands. 
There was a party here last 
week as was nearly lost, or, 
rather, she thought she was. I 
shall never forget her screams 
as long as I live. She was a 
stout lady, she were, and 
although her screams made my 
blood run cold, it was all | 
could do to keep from laughing, 
she looked so comical with her 
legs in the wet sand and hei 
arms a-waving and a-flourishing 
over her head like a mad thing. 
Her face was as red as a lobster 
when we got her out. She'd got 
on a tight collar or somethink, 
and she'd nearly choked herselt 
with her screaming and flinging 
of her arms.” 

Bringing his boat sharply 
on to the dry sand, the loqua- 
cious boatman waved his hand 
in the direction of a dense mass of birds that I could see 
swarming over the island in all directions, and, with a final 
word of warning about the quicksands, left me. 

Before I had gone a hundred yards I was greeted with a 
succession of 
wild screams and 
a tremendous 
flapping of 
wings. With 
one accord tho.- 
sands and thou- 
sands of sea- 
birds rose into 
the air, shrieking 
and whirling 
round and round 
in circles over 
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my head — in 
short, doing 
everything in 


their power to 
show me_ that 
my presence was 
an intrusion. 
Sometimes indi- 
vidual birds flew 
so close that it 
almost seemed 
as if they medi- 
tated an attack, 
so wrathful were 
they at my pre- 
sumption in 
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daring to intrude upon their domain. 
At first I must confess I was slightly 
nonplussed as to the reason for such 
a display of annoyance and seeming 
hatred of all mankind; but I was soon 
to learn the cause. 

Down at my feet, artfully hidden 
among stones of the same colour, I 
discovered a number of eggs in groups 
of twos and threes, the curious thing 
about them being that they were not 
laid in any actual nest, but had 
apparently been dropped quite casually 
among the stones; indeed, so like the 
stones were they, that it was difficult 
to walk without treading upon them 
and crushing them under-foot. 

Leaving the shingle, I climbed 
up on to the sand-hills, where I came 
across the keeper, who told me that 
the eggs I had just seen were those 
of the lesser tern, who, with the 
sagacity of its kind, had laid its eggs 
among stones of the same colour, in 
the hope that the similarity between 
stones and eggs would prevent the 
latter from being easily discovered 
should vandals chance to come that 
Way. 

Up on the sand-hills the eggs would naturally be more 
easily detected, and so nests had to be built for their protection. 
The hills were covered with long, spiky grass, and skulking in 
the grass, evidently with the intention of hiding from the eye of 
man, were a number of what looked to me like small balls of 
fluff. Upon closer examination I discovered that these fluff 
balls were in reality young birds who had escaped from their 
nests and were vainly endeavouring to hide at my approach. In 
thcir frantic efforts to get away one or two got too near the edge 
of the sand-hills, and rolled over. Fortunately, the soft bed 
upon which they landed and the downiness of their feathers 
protected their young limbs. Rising to their feet, they looked 
helplessly round for a second or two, and then started resolutely 
plodding up the hill again, apparently none the worse for their 
adventure. 

On all sides of me were nests, some of them containing three 
eggs, some four, and others (only two) with a young bird, who 
evidently belonged to the same family, strutting in the long grass 
close by. In one place the nests were so close together that I 
was able to touch ten with the point of my stick without moving 
from my place In one of the nests I found three young ones 
that had only just been hatched, one of them still had a small 
piece of shell attached to its feathers, and all three looked very 
pitiful and very helpless as they huddled close to one another for 
warmth. 

In another nest I found a youngster who was just struggling 
out of the shell; its feathers were still damp, and it really 
looked the most comical little object that I had ever seen. By 
its side was an egg with the shell just broken through, showing 
the beak of the young bird within. Doubtless it was both eager 
and curious to obtain its first glimpse of its future home, and to 
breathe a whiff of the keen, fresh salt air in which its life would 
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YOUNG GULLS HIDING IN THE GRASS. 


be passed. The eggs were mostly stone-coloured, spotted with a 
dusky shade of brown; but they varied considerably, many of 
them being a deep greenish grey mottled with greenish brown 
spots. They were about the size of plovers’ eggs, and the keeper 
informed me that they are very frequently sold as plovers’, 
although the difference can easily be detected by a fastidious 
palate. But, as I have already remarked, there are no plunderers 
allowed on ‘* The Island of Birds,” neither are there any artificial 
methods of feeding or rearing. The birds are left to follow the 
bent of their own inclinations, and except for the advent of 
an occasional visitor there is nothing whatever to disturb 
them. : 
Seen from a distance, the island, or rather peninsula, is just 
an undulating stretch of land covered with small sand-hills; but 
it is a pretty sight to watch the old birds hovering over the hills 
during breeding-time, and settling in one picturesque white mass, 
with flapping wings and eager excitement, on the nests. of their 
young. A case of desertion is rarely known, but sometimes, if a 
bird knows that its eggs have been handled, it will dive its beak 
into the shell and cleave the spoiled eggs in two. It seemsa 
heartless thing to do, but the scent of man is apparently 
obnoxious to it. Even a hand that touches nothing that it does 
not adorn will stain the egg of this chaste bird. 

It was evening before I left the gullery and returned across 
the water in the littie boat that had brought me over earlier in 
the day. The tide was out, and the sinking sun was shedding a 
crimson cloth over the wet, treacherous-looking sands. ‘The 
brilliant colouring was reflected in the smooth water; and as I 
looked I saw it change from crimson to purple, and from that 
again to orange, which drifted into streaks of azure and palest 
green. The parent birds hovered for a time between the bright- 
ness of the setting sun and the deeper tone of the sand-hills, and 
then, with one accord, settled amid the 
long grass to succour and care for their 
young until the shades of night should 
be spent and the dawn break over 
the hills. 
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TENDER SUMMER FLOWERS. 

HIS is the season, to plant exotics 
for the summer garden, and we 
must regard the Dahlia, Canna, 
Salvia, Nicotiana, and a_ host of 
leautiful flowers in this way. They 
are glorious in colour during the 

summer, but are too tender to remain out 
of doors in winter, unless the garden is situated 
on the mild coasts of Devon, Cornwall, or the 
South of Ireland. 

Salv.a patens and S, sflendens,—We are 
planting several groups of both these Salvias, 
especially of S. patens, the tall-sp ked sky-blue 
flower, blue as a Forget-me-not, and we shall 
plant as a groundwork Devonshire Cream 
Pansy. There is no purple, magenta, or any 
harsh shade in their clear, beautiful blue, and 
the flowers come and go until the frosts, when 
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the tuberous rocts must be lifted and stored in sand or ashes ina cellar or 
plant-house. S. patens is not a plant to put singly here and there, but to 
make a big group of, perhaps near some plantation of Scotch or Corsican Fir, 
to carry the eye to the deep green of the Pine branches. The effect of 
a group of twenty or thirty plants of this really blue flower is astonishing, and 
blue colouring is welcome. We have few summer flowers so clear and beautiful 
as this Salvia. Quite unlike in colour is S. splendens, a dazzling scarlet, which 
must therefore be planted in reasonable quantity. This is much prized in many 
eardens for its brilliancy, and fits in with many an elaborate scheme of summer 
gardening. Personally we prefer the quieter tone of S. patens, but S. splendens 
will please those who like plenty of colour. 

Agathea celestis, or the Blue Marguerite, is quite a dwarf plant, more 
fien seen in the greenhouse than out of doors. It is useful in a small bed, 
which it stars over with its blue flowers throughout the summer ; and sometimes 
t is used as a groundwork to a group of white Phlox, or with white Pansies 
imongst it. The soil must be fairly dry, and it is very easily raised from 
‘uttings in spring, much in the same way as the Fuchsia is increased. 

Legonias.—That easily-grown plant, Tuberous Begonia, is one of the most 
important of tender summer flowers, and as seed in separate colours faithfully 
eproduces those colours, its value has greatly increased. Of course it is useless 
o write of raising seed now, as the time for this has lonz gone past, but it is 

ie season for planting. Many of the colours are very beautiful—apricot, soft 
ellow, rose, pink, intense crimson, scarlet, clear white, white with marzin of 
ink—reminding one of a Picotee—bronze-oranze, and a host of others, all 
haded out, as some say, “artistic,” though what that conveys Heaven knows. 
ne is reminded of an auctioneer’s catalozue. The fibrous-rooted Begonias are 
iso bright and very free-flowering, such as Crimson Gem, Duchess of 
‘tinburgh, Duchess of York, and Fairy Queen; but our experience is that 
iey are far less effective than the older tuberous types, which, in a fairly moist 
ear, make masses of colour, every leaf hidden beneath the bloom An 
xcellent wet-weather Begonia is B. worthiana, with drooping orange-scarlet 
owers ; its **droop” is very pretty, and the colouring quite distinct. This is 
ne of the first Begonias used in the flower garden, and still retains its hold 
pon the flower gardener. 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis.—Disease has almost obliterated the Calceo- 
aria. A few years ago gay masses of yellow 
rom Gaine’s Yellow and Golden Gem were 
requent, but not now. A fungoid trouble, 
s virulent as the Holyhock pest, has practically 
nade the gardener lose heart, but C. amplexi- 
caulis seems less prone to suffer than the others. 
rhis is to the writer one of the most beautiful 
of all Calceolarias; it is less rigid in growth, 
nd its clear soft yellow colouring has a quiet 
charm one misses in the more squat ‘¢ florist ” 
types. C. amplexicaulis is a species, not a 
garden variety, and is valuable for its lateness. 
The following note suggests possible uses for 
it: ‘*When planted out during the summer 
this species is, at a time that the others are 
nearly exhausted, just at its best, and foe late 
flowering there is none to equal it. <A 
quarter of a century ago this Calceolaria was 
far more common than it is now, being very 
much used for bedding. Being rather a tall 
grower led, I expect, to its neglect, but now that 
formally arranged flower-beds are less popular 
than formerly, and in many places are, to a 
great extent, superseded by a mixed arrange- 
ment, it will be found very useful, and in late 
summer and early autumn the sulphur-yellow 
flowers are very bright. It isa free and vigorous 
grower, hardier than some of the garden varieties, 
and a desirable. feature is that it does not die off 
suddenly when at its best, as some of them are 
liable to do. This Calceolaria is a native of 
Peru, whence it was introduced in 1845. 
Some of the other species of Calceolaria are 
well worth a place in gardens, one of them, 
C. fuchsizfolia, or deplexa as it is sometimes 
called, being thought a good deal of some years ago, but it is now seldom seen. 
It is a shrubby species that produces its pale yellow flowers throughout the winter 
months, but is in many places difficult to grow.” 

Cannas.—The Canna is uncertain, not, of course, in its Banana-like leafage, 
but in flower. When the first frost nips the garden the Canna is usually 
approaching its fullest beauty. The truth is, it must have a hot summer, and 
this is not difficult to understand when its purely exotic nature is taken into 
account ; and occasionally an early autumn storm will split the big leaves into 
shreds. Many Leautiful varieties have been raised both here and abroad of late 
years, some self-coloured, others blotched and streaked on a deep ground ; but 
the pure crimson, scarlet, carmine, rosz, and yellow selfs are the most 
effective, especially when the leaves are dark chocolate coloured and the flower 
crimson—an effective association. Last year we planted a bed of Antoine Crozy, 
adeep crimson flower and dark-coloured |: aves, and thought this variety as good 
as any we had seen. 

Dahias may be planted out now. It is almost impossible to give a 
selection, for the simple reason that dozens of new varie:ies, better in many 
respects than the preceding, were shown last autumn. Always keep the colours 
apart, a good yellow, crimson, buff, orange-salmon, or whatever colour is 
desired, and then their full effectiveness is gained. We were reading about Dahlias 
in ‘** Wood and Garden ” recently, page 113. Miss Jekyll writes: ‘* To make 
a choice for one’s own garden, one must see the whole plant growing. As with 
many another kind of flower, nothing is more misleading than the evidence of 
the show-table, for many that there look the best, and are indeed lovely in form and 
colour as individual blooms, come from plants that are of no garden value. For 
however charming in humanity is the virtue modesty, and however becoming is 
the unobtrusive bearing that gives evidence of its possession, it is quite misplaced 
in a Dahlia. Here it becomes a vice, for the Dahlia’s first duty in life is to 
flaunt and to swagger, and to carry gorgeous blooms well above its leaves, and on 
no account to hang its head. Some of the delicately coloured kinds lately 
raised not only hang their heads, but also hide them away among masses of 
their coarse foliage, and are doubly frauds, looking everything that is desirable 
in the show, and proving worthless in the garden. It is true that there are 
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ways of cutting out superfluous green s:uff, and there!y encouraging the blooms 
to show up, but at a busy season, when rank leifage grows fast, one does not 
want to be every other day tinkering at the Dahlias.” 

Careful and strong staking they must always have, not forgetting one 
central stake to secure the main growth at first. It is best to drive this into the 
hole made for the plant before placing the rot, to avoid the danger of sending 
the point of the stake through the tender tubers. Its height out of the ground 
should be about 18in. less than the expected stature of the plant. As the 
Dahlia grows there should be at least three outer stakes at such distance from 
the middle one as may suit the bulk and habit of the plant ; and it is a good 
plan to have wooden hoops to tie to these, so as to form a girdle round the 
whole plant, and for tying out the outer branches. Tne hoops should be only 
loosely fastened—best with roomy loops of osiers—so that they may be easily 
shifted up with the growth of the plant. We make the hoops in the winter of 
long, straight, rent roots of Spanish Chestnut, bending them while green round 
a tub, and tying them with tarred twine or osier bands. They last several years. 
All this care in staking the Dahlias is labour well bestowed, for when autumn 
storms come, the wind has such a power of wrenching and twisting that, unless 
the plant, now grown into a heavy mass of succulent vegetation, is braced by 
firm fixin: at the girdles, it is in danger of being broken off just above the 
ground, where its stem has become almost woody, and therefore brittle. 

Fucast s, after a long period of neglect, are apparently coming into fashion 
again, for one can only regard this fitful love for certain things as ‘‘ fashion.” 
Go back to the olden types, the quaint Mrs. Cornellisson, Tower of London, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, and Mrs. Marshall, which flower profusely, and make big, 
handsome groups on the grass, or in the conventional flower-bed. Of course 
the big plants plunged in pots in the pu%lic parks are not one year old, but 
are kept from year to year, and treated as one would the Agapanthus or some 
large tender plant—7.e., wintered in a cellar or shed, safe from frost. 

Hedy hium gardnerianum —The Hedychiums are for the most part quite 
exotic flowers, but the garland flower, as H. gardnerianum is called, is very 
beautiful in the summer bed, and fills the air with its strong fragrance. We 
noticed a bed of it some years ago in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens 
at Chiswick, and the strong, quaint spikes of buff-coloured flowers and large 
Canna-like leaves caused much comment. This may be planted now in a loamy 
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soil mixed with weil-decayed manure. It is only necessary in the southern 
counties to heap coal ashes or cocoanut fibre refuse over the crowns as a 
protection during winter, but in the Midlands and North, or anywhere ir 
Middlesex, this will not suffice. 

Flumbago capensis. —This delightful blue flower makes a bed of coloui 
through the summer and autumn. It is best, of course, in a very sunny not too 
mist summer, and therefore has created surprising pictures during recent years. 
The flowers are quite sky-blye, and in clusters on thin, but not attenuated, 
stems. We are making a big group of it in front of some Conifers, dark shades 
of green against clear sky-blue. 

These are a few things we planted last year with success, and they take one 
out of the usual rut of using a certain group of flowers with wearying repetition. 
They belong, perhaps, to ‘ sub-tropical gardening,” in which the Eucalyptus, the 
Habrothamnus, Musa, and other told plants play their useful parts, but as we 
care little for this fourm of gardening as usually seen, a few of the most 
interesting plants used in its formation are chosen instead. 

CytTisus KEWENSIS. 

“K. I. D.” writes: ‘‘ Attention should be called to this fine trailing 
Broom, which is now in flower and is one of the most conspicuous ornaments of 
the rock garden at Kew. It is of chance origin, a natural garden hybrid 
between the pretty low-growing C. Ardoini, which is also very bright just now, 
and the tall white Spanish Broom, a rd is a notable eximp’e of one of those 
happy accidents which may occur in any good garden, and which do, in fact, 
not seldom reward the watchful enthusiast. The pale yellow flowers are larger 
than those of either parent and of a so.t creamy shade, whica is very charming. 
The spreading bushes will flower at quite a small size, and can be kept within 
bounds by a little careful trimming, so that it may be planted on small as well 
as large rockeries with good effect; but it is also valuable for many other 
purposes, as, for example, front positions in wide and important borders or for 
trailing over rough though sunny banks. Cuttings should be secured every 
season about Auzust to keep up a succes-ion of thrifty plants, as Brooms are 
proverbially short-lived, and should be replaced, as occasion requires, by young 
stock.” 
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GOOD many fine English houses stand side by side with 

a more ancient country home of centuries earlier. 

Chilham, in Kent, is an Elizabethan house, with the 

keep of an Angevin castle almost joining it. Sandbeck, 

the Earl of Scarborough’s place, is close to the ruins 

of Roche Abbey. The modern house of the Earls of Craven, at 
Hamstead Marshall, that most beautiful of Berkshire parks, on 
the river Kennet, stands not half a mile from the site of another 
and once magnificent mansion, a reproduction of Heidelberg 
Castle, built for the same family three centuries ago. Scotney, 
though not a single instance of a case where both old and new 
ure very, nay, pre-eminently, good, has very particular claims to 
distinction. The remains of the old castle area striking example 
of the moderate-sized castellated houses of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, of which Bodiham and Hever are the best-known 
instances. The modern house was built by Salvin, and is all 
that a rather severe reproduction of the early Tudor style should 
be. The situation and the view from the new over the old 
mansion are also most attractive. The latter was mcated, with 
round bartizan towers, having heavily corbelled parapets at the 
angles and machicolations. The dwelling-house, added _ later, 
is built of brick, but there are remains of much domestic 
architecture in old stonework, now mainly in rvins. All this lies 
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wooded hollow, where plants of all kinds grow luxuriantiy, 
and between the old and the new are the gardens, bowers, and 
walks here shown. Part of these lie in the quarries from which 
the stone to build the castle was dug, ground which makes a 
perfect site for rock gardens. There is so much to see that a long 
day might be spent in the walks and among the ruins. On the 
south-east terrace the once despised tub gardening is carried out 
very successfully. In a bold position like this terrace, it is a 
form of ornament very effective and easily managed, giving large 
masses of colour at certain spots indicated by the architectural 
design. There is nowa revival of this form of garden decoratior 
(a very old one dating from the daysof Queen Anne). It is seen 
in great perfection at Campsea Ashe, in Suffolk, where the 
great size of the cedars which cover the lawns makes it almost 
impossible to grow flowers in beds. There is now such an 
excellent range of choice in plants to occupy the tubs—Cape 
scented pelargoniums, lilies, plumbago capensis, sweet-scented 
verbena, hydrangeas, agapanthus, and many more—that this form 
of gardening is likely to be more appreciated yearly. 

The rock garden is a beautiful and most natural feature at 
Scotney. There are plenty of native pines and firs growing 
round it to give a background of good hilly vegetation, such as 
would naturally be found on rocky ground. The pathways are 
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narrow, as paths 
among rocks jal 
always are, and : 
on either side the e 
rock plants nestle 
in their stony 
corners and on 
their ledges and 
shelves of sand- 
stone. There is 
no undue pre- 
ponderance of 
rockwork, which 
forms, as it ought 
to, the basis of 
the garden, not 
a feature in itself. 
The heather 
garden is equally 
charming. It 
lies in a sheltered 
walk beneath a 
terrace wall and 
parapet, and is 
traversed by a 
path of roughly- Copyright 
joined stones. 
The heathers of all kinds and sorts spread out in great bushes 
against this walk. The heathers well repay the care bestowed 
onthem. Their purple, white, or mauve bells blossom freely, and 
stay long. The hardy heaths remain in bloom and give colour 
to the garden well into the months of winter. Erica cineraria, 
alba, purpurea, rosea, and coccinea, or the pretty tree heath, the 
winter heath (Ericacarnea),and Erica vagans, theCornish heather, 
all flourish at Scotney. Where there is no room for a heather 
garden, the heaths make good edgings to groups of rhodo- 
dendrons or azalea beds. Ferns are associated with the heaths 
at Scotney, and they make excellent companions. Aza!eas 
and all their tribe find Scotney an ideal home, than which 
nothing better could be offered them. The garden is a perfect 
blaze of yellow, pink, and flame colour at the proper season, 
and, set in its fringe of pines and other trees, winds in a 
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down the rocky 
wooded _ slopes 
from the new 
house to the old 
castle and _ its 
lake, forming as 
beautiful a_pic- 
‘ture as anything 
im Sass e x, 


not excepting 
the glen at 
Leonardslee. 


Lam ber. 
hurst, near Scot- 
ney, 1s partly in 
Kent, but was 
the capital of the 
Sussex iron 
districts. Mr. 
Augustus Hare 
states that the 
furnaces at 
Lamberhurst 
consumed 
200,000 cords of 
“COUNTRY LIFE." wood = annually 

in the days of 
Queen Anne. The railing of St. Paul’s Cathedral was cast 
there, at a cost of £11,202, and was considered the finest 
railing in the world. It was destroyed “ to satisfy a whim of 
Dean Milman,” according to the same writer. Scotney Castle 
stands in a little lake made by blocking the waters of the Teise 
brook. It belonged, in the days of Henry III., to Walter de 
Scotney, who was executed at Winchester in 1259 for giving 
poison to Richard Earl of Gloucester. The niece and 
heiress of this unfortunate owner married Johu Darrell, and their 
joint descendants possessed it for along time. Then it appears as 
the residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, but not as church 
property. Archbishop Chicheley lived there in 1418. in the 
days of the persecution of the Roman Catholics at the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign Father Blount was kept concealed under the 
staircase, and at last escaped by swimming the lake. It wasa 
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four-towered castellated house 
originally, but three of the towers 
were pulled down to build a 
house called Court Lodge near. 
The remaining tower dates from 
the reign of Richard II. Part 
of the Bishop’s dwelling-house 
still remains, but the brick por- 
tion is the remains of a manor 
house built by Inigo Jones for 
the Darrells, who had come 
back into possession. They were 
collateral descendants of Arch- 
bishop Chicheley. The castle was 
bought by Mr. Hussey in 1778, 
and the new house, built by 
Salvin, was erected in 1837. 


The ANGLERS. 


LIKED the two men very 

much indeed. They were 

of a type that one does 

not meet with in Bohernia. 

Each had six weeks of 
holiday in the year, and knew 
that the allowance of leisure 
would presently be increased. 
Moreover, when they took a 
holiday—and they did this con- 
scientiously and according to a 
plan that had been years in the 
iaking—they came back to find 
snug instalments of their salary 
awaiting them. They were not 
even in the same office, and 
while one lived at Tooting the 
other had rooms at Hampstead, = Copyright THE ROCK 
which, as they explained, was 
extremely awkward when the winter brought whist parties. 
Yet they had so many points in common, all unfamiliar to me, 
that I could scarce tell one from the other. 

I had thought that a holiday was a time of utter idleness, 

when one had done sufficient if one had rediscovered one or two 
of the flowers that used to be familiar—the little yellow flower, 
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for instance, that has a long suc- 
culent stem and a huge root, like 
a skeleton fern, which floats in 
pools in the marshes. I had 
fancied that, having been com- 
pelled to push and scheme and 
have a purpose, it was your duty 
on a holiday to abandon your 
will and drift at the direction of 
kindly circumstance. A rainy 
day, a copy of the local paper or 
some pamphlet setting forth the 
merits of somebody’s seeds and 
chemical manures—what can a 
man want more, when he gets 
away from London and work. 
But these were strenuous 
souls. They knew exactly how 
many days they had already 
spent of the year’s allowance. 
They had come down here for 
the sea-fishing, and they fished. 
I never saw them until it 
was time for dinner. They rose 
early, breakfasted, and hastened 
to the village, where old Will 
Penhalmick awaited — them. 
Sometimes, lying on the cliffs 
and snuffing the odour of wild 
thyme, one saw a boat in the 
distance, and supposed they were 
in it. About the time for dinner 
they would reappear with their 
rods and their lines and the 
basket which had held their 
lunch, and when they had 
entered up their note-book we 
talked. 
GARDEN. “Pe: For they kept an account of 
the whole of their doings. First 
they described the atmospheric conditions and the exact degree 
of smcothness of the sea. Then they mentioned the marks by 
which the particular grounds on which they had been fishing 
were identified. Then they wrote a list of all the fish they had 
caught, with the exact weight of each, for they carried a spring 
weighing-machine. 
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Now I have in my time been a great angler, for the occu- 
pation is one peculiarly suited to a man whose sole desire is 
that the hours may pass comfortably, that he may have an 
appetite for his food, and, in due season, the desire of sleep. I 
have spent many a day in the stern of a boat, whipping for 
mackerel or for pollack. In one village 1 am famous as the man 
who drowned the cod. It was a docile beast, and though it 
weighed 15lb., I never felt it bite or struggle, and when I hauled 
the line in through sheer weariness there it was at the end of it 
—dead. 

3ut these two weighed everything they caught, and entered 
it ina book, and talked about it. Will Penhalmick is a friend 
of mine, and we are agreed about them. ‘Nice young 
gentlemen,” he said, ‘and full of knowledge. Been pretty well 
everywhere, I believe. But what a trouble they do make of it. 
A macker’l is a macker’l, ard what do it matter if ’tis a pound 
weight or eighteen ounces. And when you've hooked a fish, why 
not haul it into the boat and throw your line out again? Why 
have a rod and take ten minutes over it? And they trouble 
about the weather. Why not take it that there’s days when you 
can catch fishes, and days when you can’t? No, we get on very 
well together, but I don’t hold with their notions.” : 

For myself, I was grateful to them : they excited that feeling 
of lazy wonder that seems to me the appropriate atmosphere for 
a holiday. H. D. Lowry. 


ANIMALS THAT. 
. HAVE OWNED US. 


F all the creatures that have taken possession of us—of 
my wife and myself, that is—-I have no hesitation in 
setting down Betsy the 
Hen as the most com- 
pletely and uncompromis- 

ingly masterful. For that reason I take 
her out of her turn so far as dates 
are concerned. At the time when we 
made her acquaintance, soon to develop 
into autocracy on her part and serfdom 
on ours, we were living in Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, in a house which at 
that time possessed at its back a small 
flower garden, and beyond that a grass 
plot all but big enough for lawn tennis. 
On the right hand of the house (to one 
entering Oakley Street from King’s 
Road) was a garden which had_ been 
suffered to fall into neglect. This 
garden was chiefly remarkable to us 
for the fact that therein dwelt Betsy 
the Hen. Of her presence there we 
were first made aware in a somewhat 
roundabout fashion. Our Devonshire 
cook made a hurried entrance in an 
excited state, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Douglas, 
he’ve vound an egg in his kennel, and 
he’ve abeen and ating of it.” Douglas, 
it may here be stated, was a young 
and very beautiful collie dog with a 
perfect pedigree, but, alack! an imper- 
fect eye, which in the end led to his 
untimely exit from ‘“ this needy planet.” Copyright 
Never have I known a dog — ard 

I have known many—with so flawless a temper: but of him 
hereafter. Clearly, having discovered that an egg, and pre- 
sumably eggs before that one, had been laid in Douglas's kennel, 
it became our duty to combine and assume the wisdom of 
Vidocq, Lecoq, Sherlock Holmes, and the Third Section combined 
in order to trace these eggs to their source. This turned 
out to be a service of disappointingly little difficulty and danger, 
since Betsy, the Hen, nameless, appeared next morning on the 
top of the wall separating us from the neglected garden clucking 
with great delight. She had laid another egg in the kennel, and 
Douglas had again eaten it. This, as appeared later on, 
annoyed Betsy, and it certainly annoyed my wife and myself. 
Here was a lovely hen despatched by the Fairy Peribanon 
laying eggs on our premises to be eaten not by us but by 
Douglas. Now Douglas was a dog that no person could have 
the heart to beat save under dire necessity ; and, moreover, how 
could he know that it was not intended that he shou!d eat the 
eggs of mystery? So “I went round to work,” and never did I 
feel more like the Jesuit villain of an ultra-Protestant novel than 
when next morning I, with a ghastly gaiety, offered a whited 
sepulchre of an egg to Douglas. Without, it was very fair to 
see, but within it was full of ravening wolves in the shape of 
stale bread dipped in Worcester Sauce, not unmixed with other 
strong condiments that dogs as a rule decline with thanks. Poor 
dear Douglas! I doubt if Garrick himself could have reproduced 
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his facial expression as the true nature of the egg dawned on 
him. To be sure the ever-lamented Douglas was in mary ways 
‘‘as deep as Garrick,’ and possibly Garrick may have been as 
deep as Douglas. Anyhow, Douglas fought shy of eggs ever 
afterwards. After I had completed this dastardly deed 1 went to 
the kennel expecting to find anegg there. But there was nothing 
except a huge clucking next door, after which the hen appeared, 
mightily pleased, on the top of the wall. After the same 
thing had happened two or three times running, we suspected 
what investigation proved to be the fact. The hen, huffy at 
Douglas’s conduct, had taken to laying her eggs on the other 
side of the wall, and going to the top of the wall to announce 
the fact. In a very few days she came down into our little 
eravelled flower garden, and demanded meat and drink. And 
with the hen then and always to demand was to get. From 
this time onwards she became a member of the household. We 
got a little “run” knocked up for her, where she laid her eggs and 
disported herself, the while we “circulated ”’ her, as the police 
phrase runs, all over the neighbourhood. \Vhen advertisement 
of every kind failed to bring a claimant the “ run” was improved 
into a permanent palace, whence Betsy—we had now given her 
that name, to which she took kindly—issued forth after laying her 
egg, and did in and with the flower garden exactly what seemed 
good to her. And to this day there has been no shade of an 
explanation why or how an unusually valuable hen (as we found 
later on from an expert in fowls) should have been found living 
in a neglected garden all by itself, and should have found no 
claimant, not even an impostor. I have said that Betsy did 
what seemed good to her when let loose. | think that what 
seemed best to her was continualiy to emphasise in various 
ways the dominion which she at once established over all the 
other animals—to wit, two cats and Douglas the dog. With 
the parrot, so far as I can remember, Betsy had no communica- 
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tions. Had they become acquainted it must have become so 
strong a case of what in the Devon tongue is called ‘* which he 
should” that it must surely have dwelt in my memory. As to 
the others, Douglas was both friend to all decent folk, and was 
also of a chivalric disposition. Therefore, not only was there 
no possibility of dispute between Betsy and him, but also Betsy, 
as shall be seen, returned his courtly friendship. With the cats 
it was different. Cats love bits of fish; so did Betsy. Cats 
love bone-meat of chicken; so did Betsy. Whenever these 
delicacies were thrown out into the tiny garden, there was a 
kind of questioning which constantly ended in Betsy’s triumph. 
Therefore, the cats, being observant and clever persons, said to 
themselves: “It is idle to fight with this fowl. She has claws 
and she has a beak, and she knows how to use them. Further- 
more, she kas the master’s protection. Let us abandon force 
and see what can be accomplished by wiles.’ But here again 
they were defeated. I could relate story after story of how 
cunning precautions proved to be useless against Betsy's ever 
ready eye, beak, and claw; but perhaps the narrative of Betsy’s 
crowning triumph, which I happened to see from start to finish, 
may stand for all. We had chicken for luncheon. There was, 
after luncheon, a bone, a superlative bone, among other good 
but lesser bones, to be bestowed upon a good creature. My 
wife and I descended the steps to the little garden, where the 
cats, prescient of chicken, awaited us. Betsy was not in sight. 











We distributed the chicken. There were many small pickings 
for the younger and smaller cat. For the elder and larger there 
were a small bone and a large bone. The elder cat took one in 
its mouth and, knowing Betsy’s ways, placed the large bone 
under its body. At the moment when the large cat began to 
eat the small bone, still lying on the big bone, Betsy stalked out 
from some hiding-place. She walked, tremendous, past the little 
cat, went up to the big cat, and from under that big cat’s body 
extracted the big bone and ate it before the cat’s very eyes; and 
the cat did not attempt any remonstrance, but I never saw a cat 
so troubled and disappointed. 

Of Betsy’s “ personal magnetism” this is perhaps proof 
enough. There were other odd things about her. She never came 
into the house, though there was nothing to prevent her from so 
doing. She never went on to the “lawn,” though the gate 
between it and the little garden was frequently open. I have 
said that she was most amicable to Douglas the dog. . Of this we 
had an odd proof when we came home after a fortnight’s outing. 
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Everything was as usual with one exception. Betsy was as 
bare of feathers as was the parrot in the monkey story. I never 
saw a fowl look at all like that except the apteryx. The servants, 
being questioned, reported that Betsy and Douglas the dog had 
had “great games.” Further questioning brought out the fact 
that Douglas’s game was to chase Betsy and pull out her 
feathers, and that Betsy, far from resenting it, fell completely 
into the spirit of the game. Nothing more naked than Betsy 
could be imagined. My wife, scorning the intervention of an 
expert, applied vaseline freely, and in three weeks Betsy was in 
full and beautiful plumage. It was then that the fowl-knowing 
friend told us of her high place among hens, and it was also then 
that we moved to a house where there was no possibility of a 
“run” for Betsy. My wife gave her, without my knowledge, toa 
neighbouring and obliging tradeswoman who kept fowls. I hope 
Betsy was pleased at mixing with her own kind again. I was 
not. More, I date all my misfortunes from the day of Betsy’s 
illicit departure. Explicit de Betsy. ©\W. Herries PoLtock, 


BOWLS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


T is not unnatural that as our tastes turn again to a love of 
the old trim style of garden we should fall once more 
under the attraction of the game that used to be played by 
the statelier folk of a more leisurely time. It is impossible 
to conceive any of those magnificent beaux and belles that 

we see in the old pictures rushing about in the wild disorder of 
lawn tennis. Theirs was a day of brocades, of minuets, and of 
dignity, of trim yew hedges, and of the game of bowls. Ours is 
a day of short skirts and knickerbockers, of bicycling and golf, 
but still we are turning again to an affection for the formal and 
the dignified in the fashion of our gardens, and therewith to some 
disposition to renew the playing of bowls, a game so inseparably 
associated with a well-kept lawn. 

In the North of England and in Scotland bowls never has 
lost its place in the affections of the people, as certainly it did 
lose it in the South. The game of bowls which stands out most 
clearly in the historical retrospect is that which was in course of 
playing when the news of the Spanish Armada was brought to 
Plymouth Hoe. It did not cause Drake, gallant seaman, to 
leave the game unfinished—strong contrast to the unworthy 
behaviour of the Stuart king, who actually broke off a game of 
golf (the inference is unavoidable that he was a hole or two 
down) on hearing of the outbreak of the Irish Rebellion. But 
though this bowling, which looms so large in history, had its 
scene on our southern shore, the game has kept its strongest 
hold in the North, especially in some of the towns of Lowland 
Scotland, where the bailies turn out erthusiastically in the 
summer evenings and play with all their native canniness a 
game that has much analogy, granted the inevitable difference 
in the conditions, with the national sport of ‘curling’ which 
they pursue in winter on the ice. The care bestowed on the 
bowling greens adjacent to many of these towns is at once a 
surprise to the visitor from the South anda testimony to the high 
regard in which this ancient pastime is locally held. The bowling 
club that has the oldest record is the Willowbank Club of 
Glasgow ; but this institution, founded at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, is of course but an infant in comparison with 
the more than respectable age of the game itself. 

The original game from which the present bowls has been 
developed is commonly supposed to have been played with round 
stones. There is a reference in an old ‘* Survey of London,” by 
W. Fitzstephens, written in the twelfth century, to “jactus 
lapidum ”’ as an amusement of the young men, and the context 
makes it appear that it refers not to a mere stone throwing, but 
to some game more or less like bowls. The same phrase occurs 
again in an Act of Parliament under Edward III. Under 
Richard II. the term has taken on a Frenchified form, as “‘ gettre 
de p2er,” and again the same archaic or d2based French form 
appears in a statute of Henry IV. Allthrough its Parliamentary 
record the game does not seem to have had at ali a good repute. 
In the earlier statutes it was condemned for the old reason that 
its pursuit interfered with the practice of the longbow, which was 
so much more useful to the subjects of a king who might have to 
hold his throne by the strong arm. Later again it comes under 
the ban of the law because the “‘ alleys”’ in which it was commonly 
played in the old days became the scenes of all the vices which 
are apt to grow out of the practice of gambling, and gambling 
seems to have been inseparable from it while it was played under 
cover. And not only were the alleys the scenes of rioting, but 
also they fell under the suspicion of being used as meeting-places 
of seditiously-minded people. Under Edward IV. there is an 
Act against the game, under the name of “ half-bowl,” and it is 
not until Henry VIII. that the present name of ‘‘ bowls ” appears 
in any Act of Parliament. In spite of legislation, however, the 
alleys seem to have held their own, although Stow says that 





“No one could play at bowle or bowles in open place out of his 
garden or orchard.” _ A licence to play privately in his own 
domain might be obtained by anyone of more value than £100 
a year. The year 1728 seems to have been the date of the final 
dissolution, by a drastic measure, of the bowling alleys, and 
from this date forward men began to play the game on the open 
greens instead of in the enclosed and covered alleys. 

The present way of playing the game is to throw out, more 
or less at random, a “jack” or small ball, which serves as a 
mark for the bowlers, who are divided into sides, to bowl at, and 
a player on one side is followed by a player on the other till all 
have played their bowls. Then measurement begins, to see who 
is nearest of those within a certain radius. Each point is called 
a “cast,” and the “cast is up,” that is to say, the game is won, 
as soon as either side has scored as many points or “casts” as 
go to make the winning score—just as in billiards whoever first 
scores 100, say, wins. The rules of the game are simplicity 
itself. The “jack”? may be thrown to any distance, with the 
restriction that it must rest not less than 63ft. from the ‘ footer,” 
or mat of cocoa-nut fibre on which the players stand to deliver 
their bowls, and not less than 3ft. from the boundary of the 
ground. The green itself may be anything of from goft. to 15o0ft. 
in length, with any sufficient width. 

Naturally it has not always been thus throughout its 
history. In some earliest representations there seem to have 
been two players only, each with a bowl, and there is no sign of 
a mark or “jack”’ for them to aim at. But a thirteenth century 
manuscript has an illustration of players bowling at a mark in 
the shape ot a cone set up on the green, rather like that at 
which we generally see the old Dutch golfers represented as 
playing. It does not seem as if there was any record of the 
introduction of the “jack.” Wood has long taken the place 
of stone as the material of the bowls. At first the bias on 
the ball, which lends so much of its interest to the game, was 
given by inserting lead on one side of a spherical ball, but now 
it is commonly given by turning the balls so that they are not 
perfect spheres, but have one side slightly conical and the other 
rather flattened. 

It is the nice use and calculation of this bias, and of the 
curve that it will cause the rolling bowl to describe, that gives 
its delicacy and most of its interest to the game. If it were 
merely a game of bowling spherical balls at a “jack” or a fixed 
mark it might have a certain amusement, but there would be 
very little variety and relatively very little skill in it. If one 
bowl of a side lay up against the “jack” and another bowl of 
the same side were laid for a guard, as in “curling,” then’ the 
first ball would be almost absolutely safe—it would be a case 
of ‘dead stimy’’—if the bowls were true spheres. But as 
it is, it is most beautiful to see how a finished player will 
attack a position thus defended, making his bowl come curving 
round towards the end of its journey—for it is when the forward 
force is dying out of it that the bias begins to tell most strongly— 
so as to circumvent the guarding bowl or bowls and chip in on 
the bowl that lies up against the ‘jack.’’ This is the kind of 
stroke that works up the steadfast soul of a Lowland Scot into 
an enthusiasm that surpasses the inspiration of the bagpipes. 
Nowadays we, in our Southern gardens and country places, are 
beginning to cultivate again the game of bowls, the beautiful 
and absolutely level and smooth turf that the game demands, 
and the trim yew hedges that are its proper setting ; but we do not 
know tat any setting is more complete for it than some of those 
old grey Scottish walls that seem to whisper guilty secrets of 
history. ‘The peaceful green is at once in harmony and in 
striking contrast with the scenes that the old masonry suggests. 
We think of Mary Queen of Scots and all the rest of the 
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interesting ghosts. The charm of associations that the game 
possesses is undeniable. It is a game that is very dependent 
on the perfect smoothness of the turf, and at many of the bowling 
greens the turf is taken up and relaid annually, after the subsoil 
has been loosened and trodden down again. This ensures that 
the roots shall have a chance of growth, and at the same time 
preserves the surface of the turf. 


ISTORY has assigned to the 

St. Bernard dog a halo that 

is not associated with any 

other of the canine race. 

Hidden away amid the 

elaciers of Switzerland, his home at the 

Hospice from which he takes his name, 

his vocation for countless generations 

has been to seek the weary traveller 

who has fallen a victim to the cold, or 

has lost his way on the snow-clad 
mountains. 

His wonderful performances in 
saving life, and the sagacity that he 
has displayed in this respect, have been 
so often described and made the subject 
of illustrations, that to again refer to 
them would be only repeating what is 
known to every child as soon as it 
can run. 

The advance of civilisation and 
the greater facilities accorded tourists 
and others engaged in climbing the 
Alps have deprived the dog of much 
of his wonted usefulness, and now, 
perhaps, the most interesting relic of 
his sacred calling is to be found in 
the museum at Berne, in the stuffed  C. Azad. Wishaw, N.B. 
figure, with description of the life, 
of the celebrated dog Barry, who is reputed to have saved 
the lives of upwards of forty persons, who would otherwise 
have perished in the snow, and to have met his death at the 
hands of a belated traveller, to whose rescue he had gone, who 
mistook him for a wolf. 

Dozs of the same breed are, however, still highly prized by 
the monks, and are to be seen at the Hospice of St. Bernard 
with their barrels strapped round their neeks, in which they 
carry stimulants when sent out to search for victims to the 
inclement weather so prevalent in the Alps. 

Notwithstanding the éclat that has always been attached to 
the St. Bernard dogs, it is little more than forty years since they 
were first introduced into England to any extent, and this at the 
instance of Mr. |. C. Macdona, M.P. (then the Rev. Cumming 
Macdona), who imported a considerable number and established 
a large kennel of them at Cheadle in Cheshire. This was about 
the time competitive exhibitions for dogs were first instituted, 
and they soon gained popularity,and became the most fashionable 
breed of large dogs. Later, Mr. Gresham was a most successful 
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The game isa restful one—though much playing will makethe 
muscles of an unaccustomed back ache with the stooping—and 
gives the kind of holiday that we want now and then in the crowded 
business of modern life. Lately a new interest has been infused 
into the game in this country by the visit of an Australian bowling 
team, which has proved that bowling with a cricket ball is not the 
only kind that is brought to some perfection in the Antipodes. 


OF ST. BERNARDS. 
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breeder at Shefford in Bedfordshire; Mr. J. I’. Smith had also a 
fine team at Sheffield, as also had Messrs. Smith and Baker at 
seeds, and Mr. Duerdin Dutton at Cobham. ‘They came intc 
favour in the United States, where some of cur best specimens 
were exported at from £500 to £1,000 and more each; but it 
remained for Messrs. Inman and Walmsley, of Bowden in 
Cheshire, to get together the finest collection that has ever been 
seen in any part of the world. 

Before, however, dealing with the inmates of tliat justly 
celebrated kenuel, it may be interesting to describe the character- 
istic points and markings of the St. Bernard, the latter being 
remarkable as being symbolical of the vestments of the monks. 
The dogs, as they are seen in this country at the present time, are 
larger in size and handsomer in appearance than those at the 
Hospice, where they are required more for work than ornament. 
Here they are bred only for exhibition, and as the most perfect 
specimens are the ones that win the prizes, no pains have been 
spared to make them as attractive as possible. 

They are to be seen in two qualities of coat, those with 
long hair, and others with short. The 
latter are, however, nearer to the 
type encouraged by the monks, whose 
dogs may be described as_ broken- 
coated, that is, neither rough nor 
smooth, sufficiently dense to protect 
them from the cold, though not so 
shaggy as to become clogged when 
they are working in the snow. A 
further proof that smooth-coated St. 
Bernards ate more highly thought 
of in the land of their birth is that 
of the dogs which have been im- 
ported to England, those that had 
short hair were very much superior 
in quality. Correct markings, as 
already stated, are highly prized by 
the holy fathers. The back should 
be one consistent colour, either 
orange or tawny, or one of the 
various shades of brindle, and should 
resemble a cloak thrown over the 
shoulders, a white collar being round 
the neck and _ reaching down the 
chest; this represents the stole. A 
white blaze, dividing the colour on 
Copyright the head, encircling the eyes, runs 
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over the skull, and joins the collar. On the top of the head, in 
the centre of the white, is a spot of the same tint as the body 
colour; this is regarded as the scapula. The chest, legs, and 
lower part of the belly are white. Such perfection in marking, 
however, is but seldom seen. But, under any circumstances, 
when the markings on the head are correct, and the tawny or 
brindle with the white are nicely distributed on the body, the 
dog has a most attractive appearance. . 

Dr. Inman, with whom Mr. Ben Walmsley has been in 
partnership for the past five years, began to take an 
interest in St. Bernards in 1885, when he purchased a bitch 
puppy by the far-famed Champion Plinlimmon out of Champion 
Lady Eva, whose pedigree is to be seen in almost every 
St. Bernard of note. So satisfied was he with this youngster 
that he afterwards secured her dam, Lady Eva, and 
Champion Plevna, the latter one of the best bitches ever 
seen before the public. But perhaps the finest specimen 
that he had in his kennels about that time was Winona, who 
for type and character and all the essentials of the breed could 
not be surpassed. 

It was not, however, till Dr. Inman became possessed of 
Maplecroft Hall, at Bradford, near Bath, in 1894, that he turned 
his attention seriously to breeding St. Bernards, when he at once 
took the lead as the most scientific breeder of the day. With 
considerable ability and judgment, and, moreover, the means to 
carry out his object, Dr. Inman did not go on the old beaten 
track, getting for sires dogs because they had won prizes on the 
show bench, but he studied pedigree and mated his animals with 
a view to future generations rather than the present, with the 
result that he has been enabled to get together in the course of 
ten years such a team of St. Bernards as no other breeder ever 
possessed. 

Dr. Inman’s first essay was to breed the smooth variety, 
and during the five years or so that he remained at Maplecroft, 
where there was every convenience for keeping a large kennel of 
even such gigantic dogs as St. Bernards, he, after purchasing 
Kenilworth II., the then most successful smooth-coated champion 
dog, laid the foundation of his future success as far as the short- 
coated variety 
was concerned. 
In the ineantime 
Mr. Walmsley 
had joined him 
in partnership, 
bringingwith him 
The Stranger, 
a dog of unex- 
ceptionably good 
blood, who 
eventually 
proved a_ gold 
mine-in the stud, 
as from him 
came some of the 
best dogs, of 
both textures of 
coat, that are in 
the kennel. 

When, in 
1898, Messrs. 
Inman and 
Walmsley went 
to their present 
abode—the 
Priory 
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Bowden in Cheshire, where there are spacious grounds and 
buildings most admiral ly suited for the continuation of their 
hobby—their efforts had been confined to producing the best of 
the short-coated variety. 3ut not contented with doing 
things by halves, they then started on the rough-coated, with 
Champion Wolfram, a son of The Stranger and Anitia, as a 
foundation. Wolfram, mated with his half-sister, Plev, who had 
previously, from an alliance with Kenilworth II., produced 
Champion The King’s Son, the prese..t smooth-coated lord of the 
harem at Bowden, became the sire of Klingsor, a younger dog 
who in some respects is a better animal than Champion 
Tannhauser (by the same sire out of Lady Ken), who has 
carried everything before him in classes for rough coats. 
Klingsor’s litter sister, Champion Judith Inman, has nearly, 
if not quite, reached the highest standard of excellence, 
and has never known deteat. Few persons, however, are 
aware how nearly Messrs. Inman and Walmsley were dis- 
appointed in their attempt to breed rough coats, as Wolfram, 
to whom they had pinned their faith, proved at first to be 
unfertile. 

When dealing with so eminent a kennel of dogs as that 
under consideration, it is impossible, within the limited 
space at command in Country Lire, to name every one of its 
inmates, although there are others than those mentioned which 
are well worthy of recognition. There is, however, one remaining, 





CHAMPION THE KING’S SON. 


without an allusion to which this review would not be complete, 
and that is the smooth-coated Champion Viola, of the breeding of 
whom her owners may be proud indeed, for in her is to be found 
all that is to be desired in a St. Bernard. In the opinion of a 
well-known 
judge Viola is 
the best St. 
Bernard that he 
has ever seen, 
and all the best 
that have ever 
been — exhibited 
in England have 
been adjudicated 
upon by him. 
Messrs. Inman 
and Walmsley at 
the present 
moment are in- 
vincible, as far 
as there St. 
Bernards are 
concerned, and 
when they 
appear in their 
full strength at 
an exhibition 
they command 
all the best 
prizes... in 
Tannhauser they 
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possess the champion rough-coated dog, in 
Judith Inman the champion rough-coated bitch, 
in The King’s Son the champion smooth-coated 
dog, and in Viola the champion smooth-coated 
bitch. 

All the praise for the excellent management 
of the kennels must not, however, be bestowed 
upon either Dr. Inman or Mr. Walmsley 
for the bulk of the work falls upon the manager, 
Mr. George Greenway, who spends his whole 
time in the interests of the kennel, and enjoys 
the complete confidence, esteem, and apprecia- 
tion of Messrs. Inman and Walmsley. 


FROM THE . . 
PAVILION. 


WENT up to Lord’s last week to have a look at 
the All-Ireland team which had played so well at 
the Crystal Palace as to have earned a pretty 
hot reception at head j»arters, as far as the strength 
of the M.C.C. side went, but the representatives 
of the ‘‘distressful country” held their own well 

—beiter than a mere perusal of the scores would indicate. 
Nothing, indeed, during this cheerful May of ours 


has been more deceptive than the printed figures of cricket matches; the 


weather has been so fickle, and wickets consequently 
virtually impossib'e to form an 
accurate estimate of the relative strength of 
different sides, while the winning of the toss 
has often proved a most precarious piece of 
good fortune. All of these remarks apply 
very closely to the match under review, 
which was a thoroughly pleasant and sociable 
game, though it was hard and fast cricket 
throughout, while an agreeable soufcon of 
brogue added a little spice to the standard 
Saxon that one generally hears at Luord’s. 
Grace and Murdoch hit up 57 runs on the 
wet and easy wicket of the second day— 
runs which were just a present to them, as 
one of the Irishmen said. Next day the 
wicket, slow and easy, but not too easy, 
saw the English team out for 125 more 
runs. Roliing made it rather more difficult, 
as it was drying as well, and the Irish innings 
terminated at 106. More rolling, with the 
drying process continued, made it quite easy, 
as Murdoch and Chinnery showed by the 
dashing way in whch they made 24 each in 
ab ut a quarter of an hour, whereupon the 
innings was declared closed and the Iri-hmen 
had no difficulty in playing out ‘‘time,” a 
period of about an hour and a quarter. These 
shiflings and changings of conditions were so 
palpable to an experienced eye, as I am vain 
enough to think mine is, that the match 
served as a very fair sample of weather 
conditions and their effects on the pitch. The 
Irishmen were exceedingly smart in the field, 
and had quite a good wicket-keeper in 
Browning ; their bowling seemed as good as 
any amateur bowling that we can produce in 
England, with abundant variety of pace, 
pitch, and curve; and the batting, judged by 
an English criterion, and by inspection rather 
than resuts, was of quite a high quality. 


has been 


I doubt 


amateur side, a University side, for instance, would have made much more and the fine defence of Relf. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


C. Reid. 
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so variable, that it pitch. 





KLINGSOR. 


whether an English 
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than the Irishmen did against Hearne and Tro‘t, bowling on a treacherous 
Hearne bowled really better than his zws-a-vés, keeping a_ fine 


length, and repeatedly beating the batsmen ; 
Trott ‘* fed” his men well, as he always does, 
and made one brilliant ‘‘c. and b.” off a very 
hot return. On the whole, I am disposed to 
agree with one of the Irish players who declared 
with native modesty that they expected to bet 
Oxford, but were not quite so sure about 
Cambridge. Not having seen either of our 
*Varsities as vet, I can offer no special criticism 
on this remark by way of endorsement. One 
thing I noted, and that was the good 
attendance, good, that is, from a comparative 
point of view, for, of course, there was no 
crowd present. There were, however, enough 
spectators at a match of no very special 
interest to suggest what an attraction first-class 
cricket would be on Saturday afternoons. As 
a rule the interest has departed out of a 
match by that time, and it is either a matter 
of seeing by how many runs one side will 
win, or of watching a dreary process ot! 
stonewalling on the part of a team that has 


no earthly chance of success. Now, i! 
Saturday were the first day of a match 
instead of the last, I venture to believe 


that the turnstile men wou'd be kept very 
much harder at work than on other days, and 
that funds would profit materia'ly in con- 
sequence —a very important matter after such 
a season as we have hitherto endured, which 
will probably cause the bitter cry of ‘‘ Empty 
money-bags” to ascend to heaven. I certainly 
cin see no material objection to such an 
arrangement, certainly none for which an 
increase of income, the almost certain result, 
would not provide an adequate compensation. 
Somersetshire, after snatching a gallant 
and clever victory over Middlesex, had their 
experience reversed at Brighton, when Sussex 


fairly slipped through their hands, thanks to the good bowling of Tate 


I was particularly pleased to see that the 
good service rendered by these players was appro- 
priately and promptly recognised by the Sussex 
committee, the recognition taking the form of a little 
“tip.” I have always advocated this form of reward 

I mean a frompt recognition of a great deed done, 
regardless of the cold, hard-and-fast regulations that 
assign so many pounds, shillings, and pence to 50, 75, 
or 100 runs, or to so many wickets at a given cost. 
Many an innings of 30, scored on a bad wicket or at 
a great pinch, is as valuable as one of 100, made 
perhaps on a_ perfect wicket and azainst tured or 
unskil:ul bowlers. Some counties, I beleve, do not 
appraise the number of runs made, and vive talent-money 
for set figures; some do, Yorkshire, however, gives its 
professionals marks for batting, bowling, and fielding 
alike, and the rewards are distributed at the end o 
the season on the basis of the marks as awarded by 
Lord Hawke from match to match, and the great beauty 
of the system is that the fieldsman has his merits 
recognised as well as the bowlers and batsmen. To 
get 50 runs for one’s side is a feat worthy of reward, 
but to catch out Fry or Ranjitsinhji off a ‘hot 
one,” or to bowl them out clean early in the innings, 
is an equally doughty deed of arms as far as_ totals 
are concerned; but how often does such a deed receive 
its due? In cricket as in other things it is impossible to 
jud_e of a man’s merits by hard and fast rules, no matter 
how much care and thought is devoted to the making of 
them. A player is more likely to receive his just reward 
when it depends on the opinion of a competent judze. 
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By the way, I was very glad to see a notice posted at Lord’s to the effect 
that the in-going batsman is expected to meet the out-coming batsman at the 
pavilion gate, to avoid waste of time. If one minute per batsman is lost 
there is a waste—-well, I needn’t do the arithmetical part of the business, 
but will merely add that an extra half-hour would o:ten help a match to 
its finish, W. J. Forp. 
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O part of the pleasant shire of Hertford is far removed 
from the City of Londor, which is the very heart 
of England, the Empire, and the world; yet the 
traveller may go East and West and South and 
North, until the sea bars his progress, without 

entering any district or meeting any peasantry more Old World 

¥ more primitive. Swift expresses hurl up to London every 
morning and bring back to this or that town or country house 
hundreds of men, cultivated and alert of mind, who are ready to 
meet on equal terms the financiers of other nations—for Herts 
1s a great bankers’ country—to deal with huge questions of 
commerce in the City, to argue the nicest questions, with 
colossal interests dependent upon them, in the Courts of Law. 
But they are not the true people of Hertfordshire. They leave 
behind them every day, they perhaps never understand 
thoroughly, a simple folk who drink their ‘“ beevers’’ with 
pious regularity at eleven and four, who ask for ‘“ largesse” at 
harvest-time, who administer the remedy known as ‘rough 
music”’ to obnoxious neighbours, ‘who regard the electric light 
as almost a piece of Art Magic. Strangely full, indeed, of 
ancient ways and superstitions are these peasantry of Herts, 
many of whom may be encountered who never dreamed of 
journeying so far as London. There is one of them in my 
mind’s eye now, still living and a genuine character. He vows 
that his father well remembered the days when the sea came up 
to Hertford; he smears himself when injured with ‘them there 
white oils,” made at home from a recipe obtained from some 
wise woman; he has a profound contempt for Londoners. 

‘«« Bless you,” he once said, ‘‘ they don’t know what they eats in 

London”; and the occasion had a certain grim humour of its 

own, for my favourite Jersey cow was ill almost unto death, and 

he desired to sit up with her, his object being that, if she were 
in extvemis clearly and beyond doubt, his knife might end her 
sufferings, so that, not having died a natural death, she might 
be meat for the London market. He was the same man who, 
when he heard that | was in Wales, said reflectively, ‘“‘ Ah, 
that’s where the bears are’’; and again, when I tried to interest 
him in the pig-sticking exploits of an Indian brother, observed, 

“There’s nothing like an old birch broom for them there 

old boars; you teil him that, sir! tell him to stuff it in 

their oyes.” 

These things will not be found in that entirely delightful 
book, Highways and Byways of Hertfordshire, by Herbert Tompkins, 
F.R.Hist.S., with illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs (Mac- 
millan), but they may serve to show indirectly why that volume 
appeals to me with irresistible force. It wiil indeed attract and 
allure all those who share with me the knowledge and the love 
of the county of green lanes, cattle-tracks of days gone by when 
railways were not, of Roman roads, of tangled thickets haunted by 
innumerable nightingales, of rivers slowand deep in which the great 
trout lie and feed, of rich soil and deep, wherein the roses flourish 
better than in any other part of England. That is to say, it will 
appeal first and principally to them, since they will be familiar 
with the places through which the author saunters, talking easily 
and learnedly the while, noting here a legend and there a piece 
of genuine history, and in a thousand places a literary association ; 
but it will have an attraction for all and sundry, even though they 
know not the “fine corn county” celebrated by Charles Lamb 
(where, by the way, the corn has given place to grass very 
largely), for Mr. Tompkins is a distinctly agreeable companion, 
and, to the stranger to the beauties of Hertfordshire, the pictures 
by Mr. Griggs are a real help. 

Sooth to say, and in spite of Hatfield and a few other great 
houses, it is not in architectural interest that Hertfordshire 
particularly excels. In Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Warwickshire, 
and Gloucestershire the wayfarer will find more pretty old 
villages, and a far greater number of those ancient manor houses 
which are the glory of England. Nor, perhaps, is Hertfordshire 
remarkable for its historic spots, although as Mr. Tompkins 
looks upon Hertford in the gathering gloom, he can fancy 
himself ‘back in the twilight of history, and can see those 
Danish ships settling down slowly upon the ooze of the diverted 
Lea.” lt has indeed seen Boadicea, not this time ‘ bleeding 
from-the Roman rods,” but wreaking her terrible vengeance on 
the Britons and Romans at Verulam; it has witnessed Hatfield 
(the old palace, not the present Jacobean house) visited by 
Henry VII., inhabited by Edward VI., and used as a prison for 
Elizabeth. It can boast the presence at Hatfield of the rare 
treasures, especially in the library, which moved the envy and 
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admiration of naughty Samuel Pepys, together with hundreds 
besides, collected since his day by a family which has exercised 
powerful influence in almost every period of English history. It 
has seen the Rye House Plot, broken before it was hatched, and 
it can boast in Bishop's Stortford the birthplace of Rhodes; 
but it is not an essentially historic county, as are those which 
contain Hastings, Naseby, Sedgemoor, or Runemede. On the 
other hand, it is really open to doubt whether, outside 
London, there is to be found any county so rich in 
literary associations, and it is to these that attention is 
principaily devoted. 

The literary heroes of Hertfordshire are indeed a great 
army. That stout traveller and romancer, to put it politely, Sir 
John Mandeville, was born at St. Albans, and it is not a little 
entertaining to note that among the many curiosities of story 
collected or made by this son of the rose county is one which 
accounts for the origin of the rose. It tells of a fair maiden, 
falsely accused, and condemned to be burned, who prayed for a 
miracle to demonstrate her innocence; and forthwith the burning 
faggots became red rose bushes, and the unkindled faggots 
became white rose bushes, both bearing many roses. “And 
these were the first rose trees and roses, both white and red, that 
men ever saw.” Herts was the county, too, in which Dame 
Juliana Berners, of blessed memory among sportsmen and sports- 
women, wrote her far-famed treatise; for was she not Prioress of 
Sopwell? It was visited, too, by Pepys, Evelyn, and Dr. Johnson ; 
it was the home of Bacon; it was the scene of Bunyan’s 
preaching and of his persecution; and in it, at Knebworth, 
Lytton wrote the story of Eugene Aram, whose crime was 
committed at Hitchin; in it lived Scott of Amwell, the Quaker 
poet whom most men have forgotten, and Edward Young, the 
author of * Night Thoughts,” known to more men by name than 
from perusal. 

More literary lights there are, but three outshine all the 
others, except, of course, Bacon, the greatest of them all. (This 
must not be taken to mean that I am a Baconian in the modern 
sense, but as a tribute to the sagacity of the ‘ Essays,” the 
surest mine for apt quotation, except the plays which Shake- 
speare wrote, and to the exact reasoning of the ‘“‘ Advancement 
of Learning.) The three whose light really shines afar, and 
will continue to have a gentle lustre as long as our English tongue 
is appreciated in its full beauty, are Charles Lamb, Izaak Walton, 
and William Cowper. Widford, itself a somewhat dreary village, 
if the truth must be told, contained the house, belonging to 
his grandmother, in which Elia spent many of the happy days 
of boyhood. He was a pertinacious wanderer in the Hertford- 
shire lanes; Mary Lamb and he addressed ‘ Miss Leicester’s 
School” to the young ladies of Amwell Coilege ; and Hertford- 
shire generally is, after London, the most frequent background 
to the delicate artistry of his work. There he hoped, as he wrote to 
Wordsworth, to end his days. “I had thought in a green old age 
(Oh, green thought !) to have retired to Ponder’s End (emblematic 
name, how beautiful!) in the Ware Road, there to have made 
up my accounts with Heaven and the Company, toddling 
about between it and Cheshunt; anon stretching, on some fine 
Izaak Walton morning, to Hoddesdon or Amwell, careless as a 


beggar; but walking, walking ever till I fairly walked myself off 


my legs, dying walking!” It was old Izaak’s country, too, so 
that Lamb naturally quotes him, for it was from the banks of 
the Lea that most of the inspiration of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler ”’ 
came to him, son of Staffordshire though he was, and spiritual 
father of all good anglers to be. ‘*Some fine Izaak Walton 
morning ”—surely that is a phrase worthy to be borrowed 
from Lamb, for it contains the essence of full and affectionate 
appreciation. 

Finally, Hertfordshire was associated with the saddest 
episode in William Cowper’s gentle life, and with the gayest poem 
that he ever committed to paper. He was born at Berkhamsted ; 
consigned to the kindly care of Dr. Cotton at St. Albans during 
the attack of insanity from which he recovered; and if Ware had 
never been celebrated for anything else, it would be famous for 
its connection with John Gilpin. This is the county of which 
Mr. Tompkins writes lovingly, pouring out the abundant stores 
of his knowledge judiciously and in the right places, fecund in 
digressions almost worthy of Sterne himself, fond, like his 
master, old Walton, of a country song from the lips of a 
handsome maiden, of an honest alehouse in which to drink his 
morning draught, and of a gossip with here and there a 
talkative countryman. <A _ lighter-hearted companion, or a 
more learned and a less tiresome, 1 have not met for many a 
long day. CyGNus. 


+e OST Property, the Story of Margaret Cannon,” by W. Pett R'dge 
(Methuen), is a singularly uneven book, worthy in parts of the witty 
author of ‘* Mord Emly.” The initial idea is simple and neat. Given 
a baby which some hard-hearted or desperate mother has lelt in a 
railway carriige, the problem is how to deal with it so as to get as much as 
may be of wit and of real pathos into the story. It is in the first part that Mr. 
Peit Ridge’s abundant fund of humour finds free play, and that his appreciative 
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study of the manners and custonis of the lower ranks of siciety shows the best 
resulis. The nameless child arrives at Cannon Street in a hamper; the 
exchanges of repartee between the carriage searcher and the official at the lost- 
property office, and between the “younz ladies” of the refreshment-room and 
both officials, are as good as good can be. The said ‘‘ young ladies,” too, 
are very neatly described, and Mr. Peit Ridze shows cleverly the touch of 
human nature which lurks beneath their overflowing fringes. ‘‘ Mrs. Parker, 
who read Aow Sells, had vague dreams of marrying an artist, not at 
present selected, and of living at Neasden,” is a portrait. So is Miss 
Lincoln, whose ‘*Christian name was Elizabeth, but she always gave it to 
inquisitive customers as Isobel.” This sentence is a good one, too: ‘* Knowing 
them only as attendants at the bar below, with speech of acquired refinement, 
and the air of enduring a life of monotonous luxury, one would never have 
recognised these youn: women as they went about softly anticipating the wants 
of the happy mite on the manageress’s bed.” Naturally the child goes to the 
workhouse, with a suggestion on the part of the station-master that it should be 
named Margaret Cannon, aiter the station at which it was found. It is taken 
tu the workiiouse by Nurse Watson, daughter of the female searcher at the City 
Police Station, to which it is first conveyed, and Nurse Watson, on the way, 
meets Mrs. Malden, a philanthropic lady of considerable wealth and eccentricity. 
Later, Mrs. Malden comes to the workhouse and acquires both the child and 
Nurse Watson, who has previously been in her service, her object being to start 
an educational establishment under which men and women of genius of various 
kinds are to be pro.juced perforce by early training. A real duchess, American- 
burn of course, is introduced to inspect the progress of the experiment, but 
arrives only in me to find the nursery deserted and the following letter leit in 
it by the boy, who was to have electrified the modern stage: ‘‘We hav gone 
nevver to retturn. We are tired of this hose. Manny thanks. We have gone 
to our homs. N.B.—No staige for me!” 

Margaret, therefore, is leit alone, Nurse Watson is dismissed and goes 
away, marrying Mr. Lammer, a melancholy footman, and Mrs. Malden is sick 
of her experiment, and wishes to get rid of Margaret in a creditable way. So, 
first, Margaret and a handsome sum of money are parted with to an eminently 
respectable widow who pre‘ers payment in the lump to monthly or annual 
pa.ments, and prefers cash to a cheque. In a day or two Margaret passes 
ito other hands with a much less sum of money, and the respectable widow, in 
a fashionat.le costume and a pair of new boots, spends a brilliant holiday with 
her husband at Yarmouth. Margaret’s next guardian, Mrs. Dadswell, who 
washes all day, and leaves Margaret at what she calls the ‘‘creesh,” is a really 
complex study. Her occasional trutality, her shrewdness in making use of 
Margaret, her blind attachnient to her worthless son, whose just punishment 
lor thelt she takes by a false confession that she is herself the thief, are 
distinctly true to human nature, at its worst and best. Tnen Margaret drifts, 
bing Ly this time a woman-child, shrewd and wise beyond her years, into the 
hands of another or perhaps the same ‘‘ Isobel,” a slattern separated from her 
husband, who receives an allowance of 15s. a week, and spends her time in 
penny novelettes. Here Margaret has not half a bad time until on the 
death ot the husband the allowance stops, and ‘‘ Isobel” disappears, having 
expressed by lciter the resolution (which is not carr.ed out) of ‘ending a life 
which is not much use.” After this comes a period during which Margaret is 
cruelly ill-used ty a lady who in her drunken moments, which are numerous, 
employs a ** copper stick,” whatever that may be, as an instrument of chastise- 
ment. Margaret is rescued by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, finds her way into the care of Nurse Watson, now a_ prosperous 
tradeswoman and a widow, and in due course Lezins the life of a female clerk 
in the post-office. This part of the book which introduces what the literary 
agents call ‘* the love interest,” is not bad, but it is not nearly so good as that 
which has gone before. The first part, indeed, is, Of its kind, periect. Tne 
second part is simply ordinary. 

A foreign View of England in the Keigns of George 1, and George 17/. 
(Juhn Murray) contains the letters of Monsieur César de Saussure, a Swiss 
gentleman, to his family during his travels in England and elsewhere during the 
eleven years following upon 1725. They are translated by Madame Van 
Muyden, his great-great-grand-daughter by marriage, on the ground that they 
were received with much interest at the time, that they enjoyed a considerable 
circulation in manuscript in Berne, Geneva, and Lausanne, amongst the private 
friends of the writer, and that the great Voltaire, having heard of them, begged 
to be allowed to read them, and made complimentary remarks about them. 








gs 


On the whole, those remarks were deserved, for the letters do contain an 
agreeable account of the manners and customs of society of that period, and of 
peculiarities of English life and of English ceremonies from a distinctly foreign 
point of view, but yet written by a man who, during his years of voluntary 
exile, contrived to see more than the average foreigner usually does see. 

Crichet form at a Glance (Constable) purports to show ** the batting and 
bowling of every cricketer who has p:ayed in first-class cncket matches between 
1878 and 1902, with every run scored for or against the Australians in England, 
the elevens they met, the results, and that of every county match.” = It is 
enougt to say that it carries out its promise in a series of tables covering more 
than 300 pages which are appalling to the eye, and invaluable to those who 
wish to write about cricket or talk about it with authority. Frankly, it does not 
much appeal to one who agrees with Lord Hawke in saying ‘* w.th record- 
making and record-breaking I have no sympathy.” 

Golf Do's and Lowe's, by **Stancliffe” (Methuen), is an ordinary little 
book of hints grave and gay concernins golf. Some technical knowledge is 
probably required before an estimate of the value of the grave hints is formed. 
Those which are gay, or meant so to be, might easily be better. ‘* Stancliffe,” 
by the way, ought either to learn Latin or to eschew Latin quotations. He 
speaks of ‘“‘apparati”’; he might have said ‘‘apparatuses” if he wished to 
talk bastard English, but it he wished to talk Latin, he should have said 
‘apjaratus.” That line of Horace, ** /rs.cos odt puer apparatus,” seems 


omehow or other to have been written on purpose to meet the writer who 


produces 50 hornbie a we rd as * ay parati,” 

Those persons who desire to obtain what will undoubtedly be one of the 
very best Coronation numbers will be we.l advised to make early application to 
the Lawes’ /ie/d, the Coronation issue of which is justly described as being 
superb. Its main subjects are the King’s :alaces and Sandringham, portraits 
of peers and peeresses in their Coronation robes, an intere ting article by Ulster 
King-at-Arms on changes in the Koyal Arms, a choice collection of Royal 
poriraits, by Julia Cartwri,ht (Mrs. Adye), and an clegant article on 
Coronation laces by Mrs. Neville Jackson. Also there is a special article by 
Miss Rose Bradley on ecclesias ical garments to be worn at the Coronation ; 


but most attractive of all, perhaps, will be an authoritative article on the 


Queen’s schooldays, written Ly special permission of Her Majesty. Of this 
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wonderful number there will be but one edition, and it is impossible that it 
should be reprinted; seriously, therefore, those who desire to possess it had 
better make application early. It is more than probable that the number will 
appreciate in value in a very short time. 

Before many weeks have passed it is hoped that it may be possible to find 
space for a short essay on the art of Mr. Maarten Maartens in reference to the 
re-issue of his novels which is being made by Messrs. Macmillan. The 
volumes already in hand are JZy Lady Nobody, An O.d Maia’s Love, and The 
Sin of Joost avelin,h, all of them very typical illus'rations of the power of this 
young Dutchman. The wonderful thing about them is that, being Dutch, Mr. 
Maartens writes these books in English, and ye: the traces of Dutch idiom are 
very rare. Ilow miny Englishmen are there, one wonders, who would dare 
to attempt to write novels in French or German, to say nothing of Datch ? 
It is true that the attempt has been made once or twice in French, but it is only 
fair to say that French critics were anvth ng rather than satisfied, 
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Do Rooks LIKE BEING SHOT? 





many places the annual massicre of the young rooks in spring is 
performed almost as a relisious rite, and you are gravely told that if it 
should be omitted the rooks might desert the place. If you appear 
incredulous, anecdotes in plenty are usually forthcoming to convince you 
that the only way to make the birds devoted to their rookery is to ki'l 
off a number of their young in spring. The case as stated, however, is 
prima jacié impossible. Birds and other creatures can only acquire habits 
which are useful to them in the struggle for existence, and the habit of getting 
their young shot every year must be in itself detrimental. Those rookeries 
which are not shot through in spring send out a larger proportion of rooks 
annually ; and, other things being equal, they would gradually swamp and 
crowd out of existence the dwindling progeny of tho-e rookeries where thé 
shooting was regularly carried out. Yet it is never wise—apart from the 
question of politeness—to say that any alleged fact in natural history is 
‘‘impossible.” There are all k nds of ejidies and backwaters in the current of 
evolution, leading often to results which seem opposed to all natural principles. 
Especiaily unwise is it to contradict a belief which, like this theory of the rooks 
preferring to rema‘n where their young are shot, is held by many people in 
different parts of the country, because you may be almost certain in that case 
that there is some foundation for it. 
Curious BELIEFS EXPLAINED. 

Very often, of course, the foundation rests on a misapprehension of facts. 
Thus, the belief that the cuckoo sucks small birds’ eggs may be due to the fact 
that cuckoos carry their own egss about, and that these are not only very small 
for the size of the bird, but also closely resemble in colour and markings those 
of different kinds of little birds. Tnus a gamekeeper might assure you, with 
perfect honesty, that one day he shot a cuckoo—as gamekeepers are very liable 
to do, from the hawk-like aspect of the bird—carryinz off a wagtail’s egg, and 
another on another occasion with a pipit’s egg; whereas each time it was the 
bird’s own egg. Similarly the belief that adders swallow their young when 
danger threatens is probably due to the fact that, unlike the grass-snake, which 
lays eggs, the adder produces its young alive, and a man who had chopped an 
escaping adder in half with a hoe and then saw, to his amazement, young and 
active adderlings issuing from the bisected corpse, might honestly believe that on 
his approach the adder had swallowed her young and tried to escape with them. 
But there are really so many people who aver that they have actually seen the 
swallowing process that {rom courtesy one almost hesitates to put forward even 
this explanation. 

THE FEAR OF THE Crow. 

In the matter of the rooks I have a theory of my own to account for the 
verv common belief that shooting the young in spr-ng attaches the b.rds to theit 
rookery. In the first place it is a very peculiar habit for so shy a bird as the 
rook to nest in rookeries, as it does, close to human habitation, and there must 
be some very special reason for it. This reason I believe to have been the 
depredations of egg-stealing birds, like the raven and carrion crow. A pair of 
either of these birds will, it is said, go through a rookerv, rifling and devas'ating 
every nest, while the rooks, who dare not even collectively face the powerful 
vills of their persecutors, wheel overhead in clamorous agitation, But man has 
almost exterminated the raven, the cruel enemy of his lambs; and wherever | ¢ 
preserves game or keeps poultry in the fie'ds, he does his best to exterminate the 
egg-stealing carrion crow also. So in the past the only rlaces where rookeries 
were sale { om the raven, and are safe from the carrion crow at the present time, 
are within ranze of our guns ; because wherever men shoot at all they shoot the 
carrion crow at sight. Thus it may well be that rooks find it better to remain 
from year to year where they are safe from carrion crows, in spite of the annual 
slaughter of the r young. 

DESERTING A ROOKERY. 

On the other hand, it may often happen that rooks abandon a_rookery 
where they have not been shot for several years, not on that account, but 
because, the adjoining house being empty or let to non-shooting tenants, the 
carrion crows have discovered that they can come there with impunity. 
Aithough the crow’s more powerful bill enables it thus to tyrannise over th 
rook, there is so little difference in appearance between the two birds, be'ore 
the rooks have lost the feathers on their faces, that even an expert can hardly 
distinguish them at a little distance. So it is not surprising that ordinary 
owners of rookeries should not detect the depredators. Tey may hear a great 
commotion and see two rooks apparently busy among the nests, while all the 
rest are cawing frantically in the air as they sweep and wheel above the tree 
Lops It needs no expert, however, to distinguish later between the appearance 
of an empty rookery and a full oe; and when the grieving owners tell thei 
friends of their loss, they will certainly be told by some that the rooks abandoned 
the place Lecause they were never shot, the real reason being, I believe, that the 
carrion crows were never shot, 

CONTRASTING TIABITS, 

This theory satisfies me because it simultaneously explains two very quee 
things; firstly, that so many people should believe that rooks like being shot 
and, seéondly, that so sly and evasive a bird as the rook should, at— th 
nesting season--when even the most confiding and familiar birds are apt | 
become sly and evasive—throw han elf so frankly «pon man’s forbearance. Tie 
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rook, indeed, should, to judge by his usual habits, be one of the last birds to 


breed within a mile of human habitations, or to place his nest conspicuously 
among a lot of others in full view. “Large as the carrion crow’s nest is, it is by 
no Means aiways easy to see; because it is place d by itself, generally in a well- 
selected fork from the main stem of some lofty tree, where it scarcely catches 
the eye and might be mistaken for a malformation of the joint. The rook, on 
the other hand, having given all his hostaces to fortune, takes no care to 
conceal his huge nest from the most unobservant passer-by; for he sticks it 
anywhere among the small branches against the sky. It has teen my experience, 
too, that carrion crows’ nests are usually p'aced in trees with branchless stems 
or some distance from the cround, and therefore difficult to climb; whereas 
the rook observes no such caution. In the rookery which I know best there 
ure at the present time thirteen nests in one tree, which has branches from the 
ground almost, and so placed that ascent is nearly as easy as walking upstairs. 
THE Rook’s SLy Tricks. 

These peculiarities might hardly deserve notice if the rook were naturally 
1 confiding bird, but it is almost more stealthy and secretive than any. Although 
»bliged to congregate under man’s protection where it is no use trying to hide 
the nests, it can still be marvellously cunning in its efforts to give to the 
nhabited rookery the semblance of one that has been deserted. In early spring 
he comings and goings of the birds are as furtive as burglars’ visits, and if you 
tand concealed at dusk and watch the rooks returning across the fields, you 
nay see them when nearing home, if they suspect observers, drop low and 
ome winging in silent single file along the cover of a spinney, or even of a 
iedge, and the whole company will aiight in the trees without the slightest 
ound of caw or wing-stroke against the branches. Again, if you approach a 
rookery across the fields, you will sometimes hear warning given, and see all 
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the rooks in twos and threes slipping quietly away, and flying perhaps three- 
juarters of a mile off. If you actually invade the rookery they will all return, 
thinking that their ruse has failed, to wheel and clamour overhead until vou 
remove your hateful presence from the place ; but if you merely pass the rookery 
ta little distance it will have no sign of life. This, however, is in early spring. 
Later, when the nursery is in full blast, the wise rook gives up all his sly dodges, 
levoling his energies to so stuffing his young that they may as early as possible 
be strong enough to take themselves out of the dangerous neighbourhood. 
THE MIsSEL-THRUSH’s TROUBLES. 

In neighbourhoods where game has been sostrictly preserved for years that 
‘rows are unknown there except as migrants in winter, the rooks prefer to build 
ar from houses and villages. In such places the missel-thrushes, too, which 
Isewhere are supposed to build close to human dwellings for the sake of 
protection from crows, jays, and magpies, nest for choice far afield, though 
very garden shrubbery has usually one nesting pair of missel-thrushes, which 
sill try to annex all the best berry trees for their sole use in autumn, Although 
henever you see him almost the missel-thrush seems to te hunting some other 
ird off the premises, he leads rathera persecuted life. The pate hes of feathers 
vhich you so frequently find in winter, showing where bird or beast of prey has 
reakfasted, are much more often those of the missel-thrush than his numerical 
rofortion to other birds explains. Perhaps his audacity leads him into danger. 
n the same way the courage with which he braves the elements in very early 
spring, sticking his conspicuous nest often where it will get the full force ot 
arch tempests, causes trouble, for the migrant hoodie crows have not then 
eparted, and they seem to have a peculiar liking for the eggs of missel-thrashes, 

THE PIRATE STARLING, 

3ut the most curious form of persecution suffered by the missel-thrush may 

e observed in the summer, when the family parties of young birds are out in 
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the fields faring for themselves. Then you may see that old and wily starlings 
keep suspiciously near to the young missel-thrushes. Wherever these go, the 
starling is not long in following; and, so soon as one of them shows by his 
behaviour that he has discovered a worm, tte starling bust'es up and takes it. 
For the starling has not acquired the power possessed by thrus~es and plovers 
and some other birds of hearing worms as they move near the surface of tt 
ground. He gets his food by poking and probing about, whereby in time 
perhaps he will get a bill as long as a snipe’s. But at the same time he is fully 
sensible of the advantages of the thrushes’ methods, ard, having no fear of the 
young missel-thrushes, he simply keeps an eye on their movements and when 
they find a worm takes it for himself. He plays, in fact, exactly the same 
piratical part towards the young thrush in summer that the black-headed gull 
plays towards the peewit in winter. E. K. R. 


POLO NOTES. 


AST week was a disappointing one, accidents and the weather interfering 
with the course of polo. To begin with, the Hunt Cup has been 
something of a disappointment. The Pytchley team were obli 
withdraw on Thursday morning, and this practically | 
open to Warwickshire, and deprived the tournament of a great pa 
of the interest that belongs to it. Then it is certain, after all, that 

Mr. G. A. Mil’er will not be able to play for England against America or 


Saturday, the 31st. I have never disguised in these columns how important I 
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1 form, ve hke 
it. Then Mr. John Watson (and there 1 KS oxha 
Keene is the best player of our g to his ever 
been nearly at his best. The American ponies lke t weath airly 
hard ground, and should the weather ch: shall see a hard came 

Under no circumstances can our team te the exponents o e very best 
English polo, as they must lack the coherence and unity which have marked 
best players, such as Rugby, or the Freebooters, or the 13th Tlussars, 
palmy days of those famous teams, 

The American team had another trial match at Elur tha x 
last week. They plaved ano r comt tion l M 
Waterbury, Mr. Foxball Keene, and Mr 1 t " 
Mr. Rawlinsen, Captain St. G. Daly, Mh hn Wats and Mr, Scott Robs I 
was evident that though Hurlingham were a strong and heavy team, vet with three 
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“Lacks ” in the team, they wou!'d probably be a little slow, and so in fact it proved, 
for the Americans fairly ran away with the first four goals, nor was it till quite the 
end of the last period but one that the Hurlingham team ma’e any great stand. 
Then for a short time they played well. Mr. John Watson has a good lot of 
ponies this year—indeed, he thinks that one of the blood ones he is riding this 
season is better than Moonstone, his Hurlingham champion of 1900. Writing of 
Mr. John Watson reminds me that polo in Ireland still flourishes as much as ever. 
The secretary of the Kilkenny Club, Mr. George Smithwick, writes to me that 
they have returned to their old ground at Foulkstown. The club are building 
a convenient pavilion with dressing and tea rooms. Lord Ormonde is the 
president, and the team has been strengthened by the coming into the county of 
Mr. W. K. Carew, a well-known player in Irish county cup tournaments. Mr. 
Dease of the North Westmeath Club says that Lord Longford has given them 
a ground in his park, and that both Lord Longford and his brother hope to play 
there when the war is over. That division of the county of Westmeath is 
tather noted for its polo players and its ponies. Then Cirencester, 
which is one of the oldest of the county clubs, is putting forward an 
attractive programme. This year the south-west district will play off their county 
cup ties at Cheltenham. Every effort is beinz made to stimulate interest 
in this. The County Cup matches will be the principal feature, of course, but 
Mr. C. C. Goldsmith tells me that he has arranged for a tournament during the 
Cheltenham week on a new principle. The teams are to be handicapped on the 
goals they have won or lost during the County Cup Tournament. This is an 
exveriment, but one which polo players will watch with interest, as some better 
handicap is much wanted. The American system of handicapping each 
individual man on the number of goals he is worth to his side would not 
answer in England on our slow grounds, and how slow they are we have to 
talk to our American visitors to learn. Nothing strikes them more than the 
difference between the way the ball travels on our grounds and theirs. 

The present English method of handicapping is by putting an inferior 
player or two intoa 
team. This spoils : 4 
the play of the team, a tof " 2 
as a team, and is 2 
injurious tothe 
interests of polo, for 
polo, though a most 
interesting game to 
watch when it is 
played by good 
teams, is most un- 
in‘eresting when the 
players are siow or 
out of their places. 
The Polo Pony 
S ociety (whichcannot 
change its name until 
the general meeting 
confirms the resolu- 
tion of the council) 
has invited the 
American teams to 
dinner next Monday, 
and every endeavour 
will be made to 
make the occasion a 
representative 
gathering of polo 
men. 

On Friday we 
were to have had 
the semi-final ties 
of the Hunt Cup at 
Ranelagh, but there 
was a heavy down- 
pour during the 
nizht; a few of us gathered at the club-house, but it was of no use. No one 
could hope to play with even the Ranelagh new ground a quagmire. As I 
write, Saturday still remains to us, and, if all goes well, there ought to be an 
interesting game at Hurlingham between a club team and Mr. Foxhall 
Keene’s four. Another American friend tells me that we have not yet seen the 
best of their pon’es, and that Slats is really a wonderful polo pony, both as to 
pace and looks 

I take up my pen on Saturday evening to record the story of a very 
interesting afternoun. The sun shone, the air was warm, and the surroundings 
were as delightful as possible. I began the afternoon at Ranelagh, which 
looked its very best, and stayed to see the ascent of the balloon and the 
gathering of the ladies for the driving competition. Sir George Wombwell and 
Sir Charles Pigott were the judges. By the time I had noted the arrangements 
it was time to drive across to Hurlingham, where the polo match referred to 
avove made the principal interest of the afternoon. There was a collection of 
polo players and watchers—Sir Pattison Nickalls, Major Maclaren (military 
adviser to the Colonial Office), Mr. John Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Buckmaster, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Sheppard, Captain Miller, D.S.O., and his sisters, Mr. and 
Mrs. Trestiam Gilbey, Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon Stow, Mr. and Mrs. R. Beech, 
Mr. Hazard (the secretary of the American Polo Association), Mr. Eustis, Mr. 
F. J. Mackey, Comte de Madre, Mr. A. Suart, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Firth, and 
many more. The topic of the afternoon was the delay in the choice of the 
English team. The committee of selection were to make up their minds after 
to-day’s play. It was quite time they should do so, lest we should doubt 
whether they had the necessary material. My own prophecy is that the team 
, May 31st, will consist of Mr. Cecil Nickalls, Mr. A. Rawlinson, 
Mr. W. Buckmaster, and Mr. C. D. Miller. There was an idea of putting 
Mr. Kawlinson back, but that would neutralise Mr. Buckmaster and waste Mr. 
Kawlinson, whose gilts are those of a forward. It is possible that Mr. Freake 
might be chosen, but he is not entitled to it on the form he has shown as against 
either Mr. C. Nickalls or Mr. P. Nickalls. With the single fault of being weak in 
his back-handers, Mr. C. D. Miller is clearly the best back we have now playing 
polo, and to leave him out would be to destroy the cohesion of a team which 
will certainly not be too strong in that point. To return, however, to the 
actual matches of the day, Mr. Cowdin was standing down, for he has had a 
nasty blow with the ball. So Mr. Foxhall Keene arranged his menas follows: Mr. 
Kk. L. Agassiz (1), Mr. M, Waterbury (2), himself (3), and Mr. L. Waterbury 
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(back). Hurlingham: Captain G. Heseltine, Mr. E. B. Sheppard, Mr. V. Thynne, 
and Mr. Scott Robson. Just at first the English team, who were playing rather 
above their form, held their own—indeed, they scored two goils very quickly. 
The Americans evidently found the ground soft and dead, and their ponies tired 
a good deal. At no time was the game a very fast one. But as soon as the 
Americans fairly began to play together the game was over. If Mr. M. Waterbury 
should regain his form it is possible that the victory may be theirs ; without this 
I think not, after Saturday’s play, in spite of the fact of the quickness of the 
team generally on the ball. For the club, both Mr. Scott Robson and Mr. E. B. 
Sheppard played a good game, and the former was riding one of his new 
Argentines (a chestnut with white legs) that galloped well and freely even under 
the big weight it had to carry. Nevertheless, when once the Americans were 
able to attack, they had matters pretty much their own way. Mr. Foxhall 
Keene was playing well, and Mr. L. Waterbury’s back-handers were splendid. I 
noticed that the visitors play much less for the cannon off the boards than our men 
do. They also keep the ball more in the centre of the ground. But another 
exciting event was yet to come off. The original second match was cancelled, 
and, under the title of Roehampton v. Hurlingham, a match was played which 
was very well understood to be a trial for the cup team. The sides were : 

Mr. W. Jones. Mr. C. Nickalls. 

Mr. P. Nickalls. Mr. F. Freake. 

Captain Miller. Mr. W. Buckmaster. 

Mr. C. D. Miller. Mr. A. Rawlinson. 

Umpire: Mr. John Watson. 

Now, if we take away Mr. Jones, Captain Miller, and Mr. Buckmaster, the two 
former not being in the running, and Mr. Buckmaster being indispensable, we 
have the five possible men for three places. The Hurlingham side was the 
strongest, but the noticeable point, to my mind, was the pace. Although th: 
ground was soft to begin with and badly cut up, yet the pice was tremendous. 
These ponies, and they were some of the best, seemed to me as if they could win 
the great match 
for pace. Mr. Buck- 
master, Mr. < 
Nickalls, and Mr. 
Rawlinson played 
splendidly, and Cap- 
tain Miller so well as 
to make us regret 
that his arm makes 
it impossible for him 
to play in the match 
itself, But every- 
thing I saw con- 
firmed me in the 
conclusions I have 
noted above as to 
the composition and 
order of the team. 
The Hurlingham 
team were changed 
in the course of play 
once or twice, so 
the score need not 
be regarded. The 
difficulty of mounting 
Mr. Rawlinson had 
been overcome, and 
Sugarstick and 
Sailor were two 
that carried him 
well; I heard also 
that Mr. Guy 
Gilbey had placed 
the famous Black 
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of the best No. 1 
ponies we have, at the disposal of Mr. Rawlinson for the match. 

I have left but little space to tell of the Hunt Cup at Ranelagh ; but, in 
fact, without the Pytchley team, the interest is not great. Warwickshire 
(Mr. Dugdale, Lord Southampton, Captain Daly, and Mr. F. Hargreaves) beat 
the V.W.H. after a fast but one-sided game. This game was played on the 
new g:ound. 

In the ladies’ driving competition at Ranelagh there were some good 
entries, and the judges quite had their work cut out. Mrs. Herbert Stroyan 
won in single harness with Wonder, Mrs. Ernest Kennedv being second 
with Glendale. Mrs. Mitchell Henderson just beat the Hon. Ethel Lopes 
in the class for big horses. Pairs fell to some nice, well-matched blacks 
of Mrs. Ernest Kennedy. The teams fell through, and perhaps it is as well 
that it was so. X. 


CH ARLOCK. - 


F ever it is to be done, this is the season of the year for 
getting rid of that worst pest of growing corn, wild mustard, 
or charlock, and we reproduce a couple of photographs to 
illustrate the new method of treatment. Agricultural 
readers need not be told about the old custom. The only 

way used to be to send a band of women or boys through the 
ccrn when the yellow flowers were out to pick the weeds, a feat 
which could only be accomplished at the cost of much damage in 
the shape of trampled and spoiled corn. No rotation of crops 
would eradicate charlock. The seeds are capable of remaining 
dormant for years and then springing up where the conditions 
are favourabie. Charlock disappears in the grass rotation and 
springs up again as vigorous as ever when grain is sown. A 
discovery of great importance was therefore made some years 
ago when it was found that this weed can be killed by a spray— 
a sulphate of copper solution 15lb. to fifty gallons of water. The 
farmer, however, naturally asks at what stage in the growth o 
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the plant this treatment can be most effectually applied, and 
Mr. Stfanson, than whom no one is more fitted to speak, has 
just sent out a letter giving some advice on the point. He 
does not think that the height of the plant should be taken as a 
cuide, but rather the softness of the fibre. In other words, the 
poison, to do its work most effectually, should be applied when 
he plant is quite young and has only developed its first virgin 
aves. After the weed has grown larger and fibrous, the 
-praying is not so effective, and, indeed, represents little else but 
aste of time and money. Mr. Stranson suggests a very simple 
st of efficiency, which is to lay down two or ‘three manure bags 
n the track of the spraying machine so as to cover a certain 
umber of the weeds. A subsequent comparison between the 
yndition of the protected pasture and the dressed will be a guide 
| the efficiency of the process. Many of the County Councils 
d other bodies interested in technical education have been at 
ins to institute experiments for the purpose of showing the 
ocess and its effect, and from one of these demonstrations our 
otographs were taken. Farmers ought not to forget, however, 
t .at there are cogent reasons beyond the mere wish to get rid of a 
coking weed for attacking charlock. It is, for instance, the host 
ant of the turnip-fly, and at this season of the year this pest is 
iultiplying itself very many times over every week, and the 
struction of the charlock is the surest way to check that 
‘rease. Charlock is also the host-plant of that fungus which 
oduces the disease called finger-and-toe in turnips and which 
s so often proved to be a calamity. As a machine can run 
er about 30 acres a day its value against turnip-fly and finger- 
d-toe is evident. The machines have been effectually employed 
sainfoin, clover and rye grass, tares and beans, and even on 
as, though Mr. Stranson does not recommend more than a 
» per cent. solution for the last-mentioned crop. It has also been 
ccessfully employed on thousand-headed kale, but Mr. Stranson 
es not advise its use on that crop. The chief dependence is 
aced on the destruction of charlock in corn crops, and the 
hievement of that will be warmly welcomed enough by most 
isbandmen. 
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VILLAGE DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 
[To rHe Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Do any of your readers know a village wherein a thoroughly good 
drinking fountain has been erected ata cost of not more than £15? It would be 
a great favour if they could let me hear of it.—E. D. T. 


DOGS AND BICYCLES. 
[To tne Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sik,—At this season of the year when so many of us love to traverse the leafy 
country lanes it is most appropriate that a protest should be raised against the 
village dog. For some time past I have noticed an average of about three 
accidents a week occuring from this cause. Last week a dog running in front 
of a machine between Bradford and Ossett caused a young rider to get a spill 
that broke his leg, and so injured his head that he lay unconscious for several 
days ; a Kirkcaldy cyclist, under similar circumstances, got off more lightly with 
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a cut face, a broken head, and a badly injured bicycle ; at Ashford, in Kent, a 
broken shoulder and other injuries followe1 a collision with a dog. This sort 
of thing is of almost daily occurrence. We all know the gay and festive collie— 
it is oftener a collie than anything else that does the mischief. 
a passing vehicle without dashing after it with a furious barking that the horse 
probably bears because he is accustomed to it, though accidents before now 
have occurred from their not having this familiarity. On the whole, however, 
the driver of a gig or phaeton does not mind much—if the dog ventures too close 
to the wheels of the trap or the hoofs of the animals it is apt to come off only second 
best, and when very annoying can be got rid of with a slash of the whip. Far 
otherwise is it with the cyclist. He is low down near the ground, and it is always 
possible for the clumsy brute to get in front and cause a spill, or come into collision 
with the wheels with a similar result. That may happen with an experienced rider, 
and a beginner has very little chance to escape. Now I am glad to learn from 
the pages of a well-informed contemporary that the owner of the dog is subject 
to pains and penalties for the behaviour of his brute. A dog, says our authority, 
‘‘has no more right on the highway than an untended horse, cow, or pig.” He 
is a trespasser and an obstructionist. Then if he is with his owner on a walk, 
that owner is answerable for his control and good behaviour—to state the case 
with no legal refinement. Now very often the owner, when not totally indif- 
ferent, rather enjoys the barking of his dog, and even its snapping at legs or 
skirts. But it will be news to him that he is in the wrong, and if the N.C.U. 
or C.T.C. take the advice offered, and bring forward one or two test cases, the 
effort might be very astonishing to him. If it led, however, to the exercise of 
greater control over animals on the turnpike road, and the suppression of those 
that have an ingrained habit of barking at and chasing whatever passes by, it 
would add greatly to the comfort of—A NOVICE. 
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A USE FOR THE MAUSER PISTOL. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Some of your gallant young sporting readers may like to hear that they 
can make effective use of the Mauser pistols and ammunition that no doubt 
many of them, like myself, have brougnt back from South Africa, by usinz 
them for rook-shooting. I brought back a certain number of cartridges with 
me, and thought I would see what u-e they were for the above purpose, and I 
was astonished to find how accurate the little weapon was. With the 5oyd. 
sight up it is simply a matter of keeping the sight 0 ¢hrough and after the puil 
(which is really the essence of all rifle-shooting) to bring a bird down at every 
shot. Rook-shooting is a tame amusement, only justifiable by the fact that the 
birds fave to be killed; but shooting them with the pistol makes it a litte 
more interesting, is good practice for the performer, ad would give him 
confidence in his weapon. Care should be taken only to shoot at birds 
straight above you, as the pistol has a 
considerable range, and solid bullets should 
be used. And hereby hangs a tale, which 
has nothing to do with rook-shoo ing; but 
as I discovered it and the capabilities of 
the pistol to-day, I teil it fur you to use 
or not as you like. On leing ordered to 
South Africa, I armed myself with this pistol 
and some ammunition, which I ordered to be 
solid bullets. I imagine very few officers in 
this campaign have had occasion to use their 
revolvers, and I was not an exception, but of 
course it and the ammunition were handy. In 
due time I returned, and, as I[ have said, took 
the opportunity to expend my unused ammunition 
on the young rooks. Imagine my horror to 
fii.d that a considerable portion of it consisted 
of hoilow, or what are called ‘‘ destructive,” 
bullets. Had it been my luck to have been 
taken prisoner, or captured in some way, I 
should probably have had a bad time, and 
another ca-e of tie éa/éarous Englishman would 
have been gleefully quoted. As already stated, 
this has not much to do with rook-sh« oting, but 
I may mention now that I found the solid 
bullets flew truer and killed the birds ‘* deader ” 
than the man-stoppers, so that the latter do not 
appear even to justify their ravson a’etre 
Wishing all luck and = prosperity to your 
charming and, to me, most interesting of all 
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CUCKOO’S EGG ON GROUND. 

{To THE Epitor oF “*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I think it may interest your readers to hear that 
lately some golfers on the Ashdown Forest links found a 
cuckoo’s egg laid on the ground among some gorse. The 
egg was quite fully identified as being that of a cuckoo, 
and the circumstance seems the more interesting in view of 
the frequent discussion about the cuckoo’s manner of intro- 
ducing its egg into the nest of other birds. Jt has often 
been held that the cuckoo lays its egg first on the ground, 
and then transfers it, by beak or by claws, to the nest, and 
the fact of the egg being found on the ground, as described, 
lends testimony to this. I may also note the effect of the cold 
weather of May on the habits of the birds. The m: st marked 
instance I have seen of the effect of the cold in altering their 
| abits has been in the case of a chaffinch’s nest, in which two 
eggs were laid on successive days. Then some very cold 
weather supervened. No more eggs were laid for seven 
days, after this long lapse, the regular laying was resumed. 

A DOG ON WHEELS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—This photograph is taken from life, and represents 
a pet Maltese terrier belonging to a sporting gentleman 
in County Wicklow, Ireland. The dog accidentally 
received some injuries to its spine, which paralysed 
its hindquarters but left it otherwise in perfect health. 
The owner, wishing to preserve the dog, constructed 
a miniature carriage with rubber-tyred wheels and springs to act as a 
substitute for hind legs; this he attached to the animal by special 
harness, which allowed it to turn in any direction. With this carriage 
and a free use of its fore legs the dog was able to move about at a fair pace, 
and in this condition lived happily for a number of years. It is reported that 
in spite of its maimed condition this dog still continued to chase rabbits, but 
to its disgust never succeeded in catching any, owing to the skidding of its 
wheels.—R. D. P., County Down. 


DOLPHINS AT HOME. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘“ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,— Ina recent number of CountTRY LIFE a 
correspondent writes: ‘‘Is it not unusual to 
obtain so distinct a photograph of a fish in its 
native element?” I now beg to enclose a 
snap-shot of dolphins playing round the bows 
of aship. I myself took the photogriph from the 
steamer Mascotte, which plies between Havana 
and Jampa, Fla., U.S.A.—GEorGE C. NICKELS. 





AN AGGRESSIVE OWL. 

[To THE EpIToR oF “ CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
£ir,—I think the following cvrious incident, 
which has occurred in this neighbourhood 
recently, may be of interest to your readers. 
Last year a pair of large brown owls had a 
nest in a wood, close down to the shore on 
Milford Haven, with a road passing throuzh it. 
On several occasions the cock bird violently - 
attacked dogs passing through the wood, and 
once did so at the feet of a lady, brushing against 
her in the velocity of his flight, and leaving some 
feathers in a basket she was carrying. This year th: birds again built in the 
same vicinity, and the male bird has not only attacked dogs, but has several 
times flown most viciously in daylight at people walking along the road. He 
tore a boy’s ear, and his last performance was to knock a man down with the 
suddenness of his swoop and injure his face so hadly that it is feared he will lose 
his eye. The bird has now been shot. It would be interesting to know if these 
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facts are unprecedented in the knowledge of any of your readers —MABEI 
OKEOVER, Lawrenny Park, Pembroke. 


BACK TO THE COUNTRY. 
(To THE Epivor or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1R,—It may seem ungracious to say a word against a cry so attractive a 
“Back to the Country,” but, for my part, I 
detest it. Back to the land by all means, since 
that implies back to the farm, to the cottage, 
to the rural labourer, whereas the other, accord- 
ing to its interpreters, signifies that wherever 
there is an especially pleasant spot manu 
facturers should be invited to erect their 
works and their chimneys, their ghastly halls 
and ugly cottages. In other words, the effect 
of the movement, were it successfully carried 
out, would be to despoil the country with 
out any gain whatsoever. What England 
requires just now is not so much that her 
operatives should have more fresh air, but 
that more of her sons should te tempted to 
live a completely outdoor life, so thit they 
may acquire and hand on to their children 
plenty of robust health, thew, and _ sinew. 
“*Back to the Country” is, in a word, a 
Cockneyfied and mischievous reading of the 
stronzer and healthier cry. And, at any rate, 
it is not a practical proposal. The tendency 
of people who follow the same calling is not 
to breik up into groups, but to crowd together 
— for their mutual convenience and support. You 

see that very clearly in London, where shop- 
keepers of the same kind always tend to come together. So factories will 
always succeed best in big groups, because they in that way enjoy the benefits 
of a kind of informal co-operation. The more there are, the bigger and better 
will be the shops and other conveniences of life. And this is what should 
be encouraged. By crowding into large towns they can make them no whit 
worse than they are already ; by spreading them over the country a wide new 
area is being exposed to ruin. What one really wants to see 
and what we should all aim at realising is the multiplication 
of little homesteads and cottages, where owners will not 
only till the soil, but beget stu:dy sons and daughters to 
keep on recruiting the ever-weakening ranks of trade 
and commerce. Those who are earnestly labouring to 
secure this desirable end cannot do otherwise than regret 
that a false light is raised to tempt them from the 
path. In ‘*Back to the Country” there is no salva 
tion.—Rus. 


MOATED HOUSE AT BOLTON. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Hearing of a fine specimen of a moated house at 
3olton, I took train thither a short time ago with a 
camera, only to find that the accuracy of the man in the 
street had guided me to— within seven miles of it. How 
ever, I took another train, and a long walk, and reached the 
place at dusk, but thanks to a Goerz managed to securé 
the enclosed picturesque photograph. Wardley Hall, nea: 
Worsley, six miles from Bolton, is most beautifully situated 
and surrounded by one of the largest moats in Lancashire 
and almost hidden by fine trees  Tuis fine old mansio 
dates from the time of Henry VI. In the staircase wa 
a recess containing a skull, supposed to belong to Roge 
Downes, a ro\sterer in Charles II.’s time, and Wardle 
Hall became known as the Skull House, as, according t 
the legend, whenever the skull was removed from it 
resting-place trouble would befal the inmates of tt 
dwelling. On one occasion the relic was lost in th 
moat, which had to te dragged for its recovery. Wardle 
Hall, in its seclusion, in its surroundings, in its splendi 
moat, and old-time associations, makes a fine subject f 
artist, or camera, or antiquarian.--- ESPERANCE, 




















